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rom all over the country, enthusiastic letters about popular Heinz 
F screw-on baby food caps pour in to us! Have you discovered this 
new Heinz feature? Baby food jars open with an easy turn—reseal 
airtight to keep unused portions fresh-tasting. 


e Look for this great new convenience on Heinz Strained and Junior 
Foods—the baby foods famed for their fine flavor, color and texture! 


First with screw-on caps 


HEINZ Baby Foods 


... over 100 better-tasting varieties 





Now... in just 30 seconds your Scaly dealer 


custom fits you fo 
the mattress you nee 


Eliminates all guesswork ... assures the best choice for healthful sleep! 


IN THIRTY SECONDS SCIENCE FINDS A WAY 
the SEALY CONFORM-A-GRAPH* to reveal your “Comfort Profile.” New Sealy 


Conform-A-Graph measures body “pressure 

CAN SHOW YOU: points.” Analysis of graph determines mat- 

1. The degree of firm sleeping support you require tress firmness you need. 
2. The correct bedding length to fit your height comfortably 


3. A visual graph of your own individual weight distribution 


© Sealy, Inc., 1960 


FRE LS Booklet—Mail Coupon Now 
SEALY, INC., 666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“The Effects of Bedding” 


Packed with information. Yours free plus name of your nearest 
Sealy Conform-A-Graph Dealer. Mail this coupon today. 


Sleeping preference: 
Cc) Firm CJ Medium Firm C Extra Firm 


Present bed size: 


Relieve “Morning Backache” Um OM 


from A Too-Soft Mattress with a 
POSTUREPEDIC’ by Sau. 


World's largest selling mattress of its kind. Designed 
with the help of leading orthopedic surgeons. $79.50 
Full or twin size. Matching foundation $79.50 
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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


17? 


my doctor started me on Postum! 


“There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all night. 
I know. I used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. And how tired 
I always was the next day! 


“T finally went to the doctor. He said I might be like a 
lot of people he’d seen lately: drinking too much coffee. 
He explained that some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time; suggested I start drinking Postum 
instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, can’t irritate 
your nerves or keep you awake. 

‘I took his advice. And in just a few days I began to sleep 
better. Why don’t you try Postum for 30 days? You’ll find 
yourself sleeping better—and feeling livelier, too. And you'll 
like the way Postum tastes.” 
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skin cream 


promotes 
healing 


TINCOFAX” 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 
chafed skin, abrasions, and 
minor irritations. Wonderful 


for baby’s diaper rash, too. 


exceptionally smooth 


8 
pleasantly scented 


a . 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


Mig? BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A)! 
wdéond TUCKAHOE, N.Y 








Livin 
Legends 


A series of little known human interest stories 
about the world’s best known people. 


by Andrew Robin 


SINCE the age of 12 Bunch had been able to look after 
himself. But it wasn’t always thus. When he was 
younger, he was a freckle-faced boy, chubby, shy, but 
with the same quick temper that was to be his pride 
and his sorrow throughout his life. Then, as a bare- 
foot Huckleberry Finn he was able to fish, hunt, and 
swim with his three brothers. When it came to a fight 
there was always strong brother Hartwig to fly to his 
defense and belt out one, two, or three adversaries who 
might be bothering him. 

But Harty couldn’t defend him all his life. Bunch 
decided to learn how to defend himself. By now the 
family had moved to Camden, New Jersey, and the 
young boy took to hanging around the stables where 
pugilists worked out. He learned from the best fighters 
of the day. It was champion Bob Fitzsimmons who 
told him he had the makings of a fighter—when dur- 
ing a contest he had taken a severe beating and came 
back to kayo his opponent, a policeman who out- 
weighed him by 50 pounds. 

He thought of becoming a doctor like his father who 
served as a Confederate army surgeon with distinction. 
His mother wasn’t sure if this quick-tempered boy 
wouldn’t make a better lawyer. Deep down he was 
still toying with the idea of becoming a fighter. 

It was settled when he took an arts course at The 
City College of New York, walking 40 blocks to and 
from his home. During his junior year when a fellow 
student insulted him, his quick temper flared up and 
he knocked out the student with one blow. Brought to 
the Dean on charges of fighting, he was exonerated 
and advised to go to West Point where his talents 
would best be served. Strangely enough he did apply, 
passing all his exams with flying colors. He failed the 
physical, however, for he was deaf in one ear, the result 
of a bat slamming his face during a baseball game. 

He stayed at City College. It was one of the toughest 
universities of its day. Only one in five students ever 
graduated. He graduated despite his distaste for chem- 
istry and science; he did enjoy languages and economics 
and making friends. 

All this set him up for his first job on Wall Street 
where he earned, as a college graduate, $5 a week. A 
few years later as an astute market player he made 
$3,200,000. He was only 32 at the time. He was to 
go on to become adviser and friend to the world’s great 
leaders. Who is this man? (See answer below) 
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Delicious New 


Fleischmann’s 


Margarine 
is made from 
100% Corn Oul* 


* Yes, Fleischmann’s is made from delicious 
golden corn oil, partially hydrogenated for 
a smooth, even texture. On hot muffins, 
toast or vegetables, Fleischmann’s bursts 
into a delicate golden goodness. It is also 
ideal for baking. Your whole family will 
love Fleischmann’s truly delicious flavor. 





HERE’S HOW YOU CAN GET YOUR Rdadeenats baseline 
COUPON GOOD FOR A FREE POUND Box 164 


Brookl 1, N. Y. 
OF FLEISCHMANN’S MARGARINE a8 
; : I enclose the ‘‘zip-open”’ end panel from a package of 
Buy 1 pound of Fleischmann’s Margarine. Fleischmann’s Margarine. Please send me coupon good 
Remove “‘zip-open”’ end panel. for a free pound of Fleischmann’s at my grocer’s. 


Print your name and address on the NAME 
handy order form in this ad. 





STREET 





Mail “‘zip-open”’ end panel and 
order form to: 





CITY 
Fleischmann's Margarine 
Box 164 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
NOTICE: Offer not valid unless both “zip-open"” end Offer good only in the Continental United States, Alaska 


panel and this order form are mailed. and Hawaii—expires on Nov. 30, 1960. Void if taxed, pro- 
hibited or restricted. LIMIT: ONE COUPON TO A FAMILY. 
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that’s a good 


QUESTION 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Reasons for Fever 

Why do some diseases cause higher 
fevers than others? Why does fever 
develop? Do children have higher 
fevers than adults have? 


Ever since germs were discovered, 
it has been presumed that fever 
represents the body’s defense reac- 
tion against their invasion. However, 
it is difficult to rationalize this idea 
with the recognized fact that the 
highest fever the body could develop 
would not destroy such germs, or 
even interfere with their activity. 
However, the fever causes an in- 
crease in the rate of blood flow. This, 
in turn, will bring more white blood 
cells to the tissues to fight the in- 
fection. 

Nevertheless, it is believed the 
germs or poisons produced by germs 
stimulate the fever center in the 
brain. With fever, there is increased 
activity of body functions, such as 
faster pulse and respiration, which 
should help to improve the defense 
reaction. 

Recently a new idea about fever 
was suggested in a British study. 
Tests indicated a special fever-pro- 
ducing substance was present in cer- 
tain white blood cells, which are 
increased in most infections. This 
element was identified as being dif- 


.. ferent from bacterial poisons. 


High fever apparently occurs in 
some infections and not in others be- 
cause of the varying degree of viru- 
lence of the organisms. This would 
fit into either theory about the basic 
cause of fever, for a more virulent 
fever is likely to cause greater pro- 
duction of white blood cells. The 
chief reason children show greater 
fever ranges is believed to be that 
the temperature control center is not 
as well developed in infancy. 


Germ Carriers 

Can the germs in a “carrier” be 
destroyed in any way so he will not 
be dangerous to other people? 


In many diseases caused by spe- 
cific germs this is the purpose of 


‘infantile paralysis. 


treatment, and of course is the reason 
for isolation of some patients until 
cure has been accomplished. 

In the case of syphilis, for ex- 
ample, a carrier in the early stages 
of the disease may spread it widely 
unless treated promptly with germ- 
destroying drugs. In earlier days 
when typhoid was much more com- 
mon some patients continued to 
harbor the typhoid germ even after 
complete recovery from the acute 
attack. 

Recently, it has been found pos- 
sible to “sterilize” such patients more 
effectively by employing one of the 
newer drugs. There are other ex- 
amples but in some conditions, such 
as pneumonia, most of the various 
germs that can cause trouble are so 
widely prevalent that sterilization 
of the individual patient can be car- 
ried only to the point where he is 
helped to overcome the infection. 
Almost everyone is a “carrier” of 
such germs. 


Polio After Age 50 

I am 52 and am willing to take the 
polio shots, but nobody seems to 
think I should worry. I have seen 
age 40 recommended as the top limit. 
Why is this? 


Long-term studies of poliomyelitis 
have shown this disease, which ac- 
tually never has occurred in truly 
large numbers of this country’s pop- 
ulation, attacks the young princi- 
pally. This is why it used to be called 
At present, it 
appears to be less confined to infants, 
but still is rare in ages above young 
adulthood. 

Polio is believed to occur in a very 
mild form in almost everyone, often 
producing nothing more than symp- 
toms of a severe cold. These mild 
attacks cause development of im- 
munity. Therefore, there is a strong 
presumption that you have developed 
immunity and are not in urgent need 
of the special vaccine. However, we 
never know when the picture may 
change, for many viruses have the 
ability to alter their characteristics 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of ToDAy’s HEALTH, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Department of Health Education. He answers 
each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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and the way in which they produce 
disease, or at what age they may 
attack. There surely is no reason 
why you should not ask your doc- 
tor to give you the immunizations. 
He may wish to have blood studies 
made to determine whether anti- 
bodies are already present. 


Delay in Growth 

My two sons seem short for their age. 
Are there any vitamins I can give 
them to make them grow as fast as 
their young friends? 


At least two important aspects are 
involved. First, if you and the other 
parent are small in stature your chil- 
dren could be following an inherited 
pattern; if this is the case, they may 
never be very tall. Second, it is now 
known that children grow at widely 
different rates and at different times 
without being in any way abnormal. 
This may also be in part inherited. 
We believe it would be unwise to 
try to alter this process simply be- 
cause your children are somewhat 
shorter than some of their friends. 

As your sons get older it is highly 
probable they will experience growth 
spurts that will eventually eliminate 
much of the difference that is dis- 
turbing you. Giving vitamins in rea- 
sonable amounts probably would 
cause no harm, but it also would not 
guarantee that growth would ,sud- 
denly be stimulated. 

If you think there may be some 
underlying condition responsible for 
the growth delay, the sensible thing 
is to mention this to your physician 
the next time the boys have a physi- 
cal checkup. 


Sand for Uicers? 

I have made a discovery that I think 
would be of interest in treatment of 
stomach ulcers. I suffered for years 
with much stomach distress which I 
believe was caused by ulcers, and 
finally heard about someone who was 
helped by taking sand in small 
amounts. I tried it, and the result 
was really surprising. Have you any 
information about this? 


Apparently you did not have a 
medical diagnosis of ulcers. Your 
distress may have been due to some 
form of gastric irritation, rather 
than actual ulcers. So far as we are 
aware, there is no logical medical 
reason why sand would be helpful, 
and in some individuals it might 
cause trouble itself by producing a 
“sandpaper” effect on the stomach 
lining. Your experience seems to il- 
lustrate the well-known fact that 
some people may be helped by un- 
usual approaches that would not be 
of value in most cases. END 
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Do you 

break 

the long night fast 
with nutritious 


MEAT for 
breakfast 








& Meat is a logical 


nutritious “‘build-up”. Far too many people, 
both adults and children, need to be reminded 
professionally that a nourishing breakfast is 
essential to help maintain good health. 


Meat adds Zest to breakfast 





AMERICAN |MEAT | INSTITUTE 


MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO + MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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Millions of smart moderns do. 
Why not you? Why not discover 
the freedom it brings? The cool 
freshness it means on days you 
need it most! Tampax is in- 
visible, unfelt when in papaes 
place. Prevents odor [Mires 
from forming. Puts an [eage 
end to disposal prob- adn 
lems, carrying problems. Means ee ‘ 

comfort, poise, sureness—in “Yes, but if you had a small economy car you'd drive it to a big 


everything you do. Try it and see. expensive shopping center.” 
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Invented by a doctor— 
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“Young lady, please stop kicking the tires! 
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Practical folks buy Brand Name pleducts 


Why do you buy Brand Names? Because you trust them. You know 
that they are consistently good, that they always meet the high 
standards of quality you’ve set for yourself and your family. You'll 
find Brand Name products wherever you go. No guesswork shopping. 
Like good friends, they’re always there. 

The Brand Name manufacturer has built a reputation. He must 
maintain it, so he keeps his standards high, and strives constantly 
to make his product better. He’s always first with new products and 
ideas. He employs lots of people. He helps balance the economy. 
You depend on him. He depends on you. Know your brands, and 
buy the brands you know. You'll find some of them on the pages of 
this magazine. 


2 May 1-8 is Brand Namos Weak < Don’t take @ chance...take a NAME BRAND 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Agoral encourages natural bowel function 


For every member of your family Agoral is the safe, effec- 
tive. laxative that helps restore natural bowel function. 


Taken at bedtime Agoral works gently overnight to pro- 
duce a normal bowel movement next morning. With 
Agoral restful sleep is never disturbed and nature’s need 
is met before the day’s activities begin. And children, 


especially, love Agoral’s fresh marshmallow flavor. 


Of course if constipation persists, consult your physician. 
But keep Agoral on hand for use whenever temporary 
laxative help is required. Depend upon safe, effective, 
pleasant-tasting Agoral, available at drug stores every- 
where. A product of Warner-Chilcott 


agoral 


the gentle laxative 





Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


Duty for Today—Your Health: "If more people would spend as much time 
analyzing their personal and family health responsibilities as they 


do their weekly budgets, we could raise the status of our nation's 
health by 50 percent, extend the length of life by several years, and 
reduce considerably the amount of pain, suffering, illness, and 

injury to each and every American,* declares Dr. E. Vincent Askey of 

Los Angeles, president-elect of the American Medical Association. 

"It is foolish for anyone to hide illness, neglect injury, conceal sus- 
picions about his health, ignore medical advice, or tear up a pre- 
scription. In today's age of medical achievement, good sense and 
personal responsibility, coupled with modern medical care, can bring to- 
tal health to most persons." 


Smog Control: Equipping all new cars with devices to control exhaust gases 
could help reduce smog health hazards, says Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Auto exhausts add to air 
pollution, he told a Congressional hearing. 


inconsistent Mothers: The child who seems to be asking for trouble by bad 
conduct may really just be asking for consistent discipline from his 
mother, says Dr. Maurice J. Rosenthal of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. Often the "bad" chiid's trouble is that his mother 
feels guilty about discipline, or looks on it as a hostile act against 
the child, and hence becomes inconsistent in her use of discipline. 
Children react to take advantage of this and achieve their own 
goals, but also to provoke the mother into setting up some limits 
on their behavior. 


Tooth Gnashers: A miniature radio implanted in dentures is measuring how 
much people grind or gnash their teeth during meals and while sleeping. 
It transmits signals whenever the teeth make contact. Tests so far 
show that teeth meet only about 10 minutes during the day, even 
including meals, but real grinders may gnash their teeth four hours 
a night during sleep, Air Force scientists report. The gnashing is 
mighty hard on teeth, both the real and false kinds. 


Antibodies Photographed: Scientists have succeeded in taking photographs of 
antibodies, the defenders you create to combat invading germs 
and viruses. They used an electron microscope to magnify the tiny 
objects 100,000 times. Antibodies from rabbits and gamma globulin, 
the blood material which carries most antibodies, look more like cylin-- 
drical rods than the egg-shape they had been thought to have. This 
new research offers more exact knowledge of size and shape of anti- 
bodies, which could help in learning how your system makes them, and how 
they act. Dr. C. E. Hall and H. S. Slayter of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Dr. Alfred Nisonoff of Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, Buffalo, New York, collaborated in the research. 


Ulcers in Childhood: Stomach ulcers are by no means rare in children, a medical 
team reports. But the ulcers can escape detection because symptoms 
are lacking or are very vague in most cases, at least until puberty. 
(over) 





TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (Continued) 


And the ulcer that a man has today may actually have started in his 
childhood or youth, say Drs. Alberto Ramirez Ramos, Joseph B. 
Kirsner and Walter L. Palmer of the University of Chicago. 


Sudden Loss of Hair: It's not uncommon for hair suddenly to start falling 
out in young, healthy women. Usually this lasts for a few weeks, but 
the lost hair is replaced by new growth of hair. What happens is that a 
Significant number of hairs enter a resting phase simultaneously, 
report Drs. William B. Guy and Walter F. Edmundson of Pittsburgh. 
These transitory periods of excessive hair loss can often be halted 
by use of corticosteroid hormones, they add. 


Useful Extra Years: "We must do everything we can, as we grow older, to 
resist the inclination to slow down the tempo of our living. I am con- 
vinced that if you will just sit and wait for death to come along, 
you will not have long to wait," says Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp of New 
York, a member of the AMA's Committee on Aging. Proper diet, exercise, 
and rest help preserve energy, and purposeful, useful activity maintains 
a high degree of motivation. 


Baby’s “Perfect Food:’”’ Milk may well be the best food for babies, but this 
doesn't mean it can substitute for a well-rounded diet of solid foods, 
especially foods containing iron, cautions Dr. Clement A. Smith of 
Harvard Medical School. Iron deficiency anemia is showing up in 
children aged one to three who get all or most of their food from milk. 


Pregnancy and Height: One woman tells her doctor she gains a half-inch in 
height--and keeps it--with each pregnancy, and so has grown 1% 
inches taller through her three pregnancies. There's no known physiolog- 
ical reason why pregnancy could make her grow taller, but she might be 
noticing an apparent increase in height because her posture improved, 
a consultant comments in the AMA Journal. Better muscle tone could 
overcome a mild condition of spine curvature, for example. 





Cool Water for Burns: Experiments with rats indicate that applying cool water 
--but not ice-cold water--to burns and scalds could help healing 
and reduce damage, says Dr. 0. J. Ofeigsson of Glasgow, Scotland. 
The experiments indicate, too, that burned clothing or clothes soaked 
in hot liquids should be removed as soon as possible. 


X-Rays for Ailing Hearts: Bathing the heart with x-rays looks promising 
as a means of increasing blood supply to heart tissues after a coronary 
attack. Patients recover after coroneries if their hearts can 
develop tiny new blood vessels to feed blood to heart muscle. The 
x-ray treatments apparently worked well in dogs, and now are being 
tried with encouraging results on human patients, report Drs. Ivan D. 
Baronofsky, Elliot Senderoff, and associates of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. Exactly how the x-rays may work is not yet known. 








These news items, gathered for Today’s Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where serious scientific work 
is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and shovid be read as such. Obviously no “endorse- 
ment” by the American Medical Association is implied by the publication of news items. -fditor 
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protected 
painless 


F powdered 
with BFI 


That little girl will like B-F-I 
Medicated Powder. She can dust 
it on herself . ,. and she probably 
won’t need a bandage, because 
soothing B-F-I clings to her skin, 
forming a protective coat that promotes 
healing and helps prevent infection. 


wlhe convenient sprinkle-top can 
eliminates worry about stains or 
broken bottles. Keep B-F -I handy 
for first aid in cuts, scratches, 
chafing, minor abrasions, rashes, 
burns, bites, athlete’s foot 
and itching, burning feet. 


B-F-I is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


2 MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


Division of Merck & Co., Inc. 
i) West Point, Pa. 





WHAT TO DO 
WHEN YOUR 
DOCTOR SAYS 


You need a 
“firm” 
mattress — 


Must you trade your present dis- 
comfort for the hard, unyielding 
surface of the usual “firm’’ mattress 
or as a result of adding a bedboard 
to your present mattress? 


Don't Be Resigned te Discomfort! 
One mattress and box spring is 
specially designed to provide the 
support you need plus the surface 
flexibility necessary for comfort. 
It’s the Back Supporter® by Spring 
Air® — manufacturers of fine sleep 
equipment. 


“Free End’ Coils Are the Secret! 


Because the Back Supporter Mat- 
tress and Box Spring are built with 
an unique, unknotted coil free and 
flexible at the top, you get a gently 
yielding, poser ne sleeping surface. 
Yet—unlike other coils that are 
unvaryingly firm throughout, ‘Free 


End” coils actually become firmer 
and more supporting the harder 
your body presses down! You get 


the exact degree of support you 
need for each part of your body. 


“Health Center,’’ Too 


To further insure a level, healthful 
sleeping position, the Back Sup- 
porter incorporates Spring Air's 
exclusive “Health Center’’ which 
concentrates more coils in the mid- 
section where 70% of your body 
weight lies. 

For even greater comfort—the 
Back Supporter mattress is cush- 
ioned with hair for an extra-firm 
surface on one side—cotton felt for 
a medium firm surface on the other. 


FREE! Mail coupon for “Today’s 
Health” "The Boom in Backaches” 
Tells the causes and remedies for 
many types of backaches. Yours 
free plus more information on Back 
Supporter Mattressand Box Spring. 





Spring Air Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, tif, 
Without cost or obligation, send me a 
copy of “The Boom in Backaches,” also 
information on Spring Air "Back Supporter” 
mattresses and box springs. 


Mame .- 


eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 











Spring Air Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, lil. 
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STAN DELAPLANE 


I WONDER what has happened to 
Straw Hat Day in recent years? 
Straw Hat Day was the official an- 
nouncement of Spring when I was 
a boy. 

The straw hat of my youth was 
known as a sailor. It was flat and 
varnished and had a striped band. 
When the winds blew, you could 
see dozens of them rolling down the 
street. They rolled like a hoop. 

When they got older the iceman 
put them on his horses. First cut- 
ting holes for the ears to go through. 

When Spring came, gentlemen put 
on straw hats and so did the horses. 

I remember standing around in 
my straw hat looking at the horse 
in his straw hat. After a while it 
occurred to me that possibly I looked 
as comical to him as he did to me. 
I went away and tried not to think 
about it. 

Ah, well, Spring has come with- 
out benefit of straws in the wind. 
The iceman’s horse has long since 
been put to pasture. Today we are 
refrigerated and even the latest 
models would not look good in a 
straw hat. I think it is a sad thing 
for the younger generation. 

I do not think refrigerator ice can 
taste as good as the dripping lumps 
we hooked out of the cool, dark, 
wooden wagon. 

I said good-by to the iceman’s 
horse nearly everyday. While the 
iceman was busy delivering the ice. 
My straw hat became a 10-gallon 
Stetson and I took it off while I 
patted his nose. 

“So long, Old Paint, I reckon I 
must head for Laredo before the 
Sheriff shows up.” 

We would look at each other with 
brimming eyes. Both of us in our 


straw hats. It was a sight to make 
strong men turn away with emotion. 
And I am a little emotional just 
thinking about it today. 

Nowadays, when ice comes in 
electric boxes instead of dark, cool 
wagons, free enterprise suffers. I do 
not know how long it has been since 
I saw a sidewalk lemonade stand. 

Straw Hat Day was the day we 
all became businessmen. We squeezed 
lemons, borrowed sugar, and set up 
shop. Two pennies for a small glass, 
a nickel for the great big glass. 

The iceman contributed the ice. 
We never bothered him by asking. 
For he was obviously a busy man. 
As soon as he hoisted the lump up 
on the rubber shoulder pad, we hit 
the back of the wagon. 

The wagon was made with a small 
wooden step that the ice companies 
thoughtfully provided for small boys. 
Inside there were great chunks of 
ice that had fallen off when the ice- 
man chopped off his 25 pounds. 

It was recognized that this was 
not stealing. It was using something 
that otherwise would have melted. 
It could be taken with a minimum 
of danger and a clear conscience. 

Our lemonade was made with 
pirated ice and therefore contained a 
flavor of glory beyond the lemon. 

You cannot find that sort of 
lemonade these days. Neither on the 
sidewalks nor in the soda fountains 
nor in the refrigerators. 

I am afraid something went away 
with Straw Hat Day. The robins 
may come and the trees may bud but 
I require the official announcement. 

A straw-hatted boy saying good- 
by to a straw-hatted horse. While 
the ice from the wagon tinkles in the 
glasses under the shade trees. END 
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She has 


At this moment, the right she’s con- 
cerned about is different from the 
one that concerns newspaper men, 
and all of us: the right to know what 
goes on in all places, high or low, 
that affects the public welfare. 

The right she claims is the right to 
know her physician—the right to 
choose her doctor with the same 
freedom she exercises when she 
makes any other choice that affects 
the welfare of her family. 

This right is deeply embedded in 
the personal relationship between 
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the right to know, too! 


patient and physicians that exists in 
our country today, a relationship of 
understanding and sympathy and 
confidence that is as important as 
today’s scientific advances in achiev- 
ing high-quality medical care. 

This right is jeopardized by any 
system that would limit the patient’s 
free choice of his physician. It is 
jeopardized by any system that 
would interpose a third party be- 
tween the doctor and his patient; 
that would interfere in any way with 
the practice of medicine or the medi- 


cal services provided to the patient. 

The American Medical Association 
feels that every person must retain 
his right to select and to change his 
physician at will; or to select the 
system of medical care he prefers. 

The benefits of any system of 
medical care must be judged by the 
degree to which it allows, or abridges, 
freedom of choice of one’s physician. 

She has the right to know . . . the 
right to choose. It’s a right that 
should be cherished—and guarded — 
by all of us. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 North Dearborn Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 
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REDISCOVER 
TASTE’ 
WIT 
DIASAL 


available 

in all 

drug stores 
in this 

2 oz. shaker 


and 8 oz. jar 


When. your doctor says “cut down on 
salt” you can still enjoy the full flavor of 
food, because DIASAL is a salt without 
sodium. 
We invite you to try DIASAL at our ex- 
pense ... see for yourself that DIASAL 
not only looks like salt, but tastes like salt 
and gives zest and flavor to every meal. 
Send for your FREE sample of DIASAL. 
Fill out and mail this coupon to: 
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E. FOUGERA & COMPANY, INC. 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Name 








City. Zone. State. 
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What Your 
Name Reveals 


by JOHN E. GIBSON 


S once has found that your 
name, how you feel about it, and 
how you put it down on paper reveal 
a great deal about your character, 
temperament, and general outlook on 
life. Your answers to three simple 
questions about your name will di- 
vulge more than you’d ever suspect. 
Here are the questions. After you’ve 
answered them, read the analysis 
which follows, and see how the ex- 
perts have figured you out. (And 
after that, you can have fun trying 
it out on your friends.) 

1. How do you feel about your 
first name? Do you feel it fits you— 
or are you dissatisfied with it? 

2. Do you have a peculiar sound- 
ing first name? 

3. How do you sign your name? 
Which of these forms do you use? 

John J. Brown 

John Brown 

John Jacob Brown 

J.J. Brown 

J. Brown 

J. Jacob Brown 

What Your Answers Indicate 

1. Studies conducted at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College show that 
your attitude toward your given 
name reflects your attitude toward 
yourself. The person who is satisfied 
with his first name tends to be “gen- 
erally pleased (but not conceited) 
about being the person he is; and 


feels no need to be a different per- 
son.”’ But the person who is dissatis- 
fied with his first name tends very 
definitely to be “dissatisfied with the 
kind of person he is; and wants very 
much to be a different kind of per- 
son.” 

And similar studies at Columbia 
University likewise show that people 
who don’t feel that their first names 
fit them are much more given to self- 
doubts and self-criticism than people 
who feel their names are okay. 

2. Harvard University studies of 
more than 3300 persons showed that 
people with peculiar first names tend 
to have a more difficult time in ad- 
justing to the stresses and strains 
of everyday life than others; to be 
more sensitive and more subject to 
emotional ups and downs. 

Other investigations have similarly 
shown that a bizarre name can, and 
frequently does, have a direct effect 
on an individual’s personality and 
general life outlook. For example, a 
name which strikes others as 
“queer” or “strange”’—or which 
lends itself to jokes or puns—can 
result in a defensive, chip-on-the- 
shoulder, or even anti-social attitude. 
(And this may occur whether the 
person thinks his name fits him or 
not.) Scientists point out that par- 
ents who foist an odd name on a 
child in an attempt to be different 
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may be giving their offspring a diffi- 
cult burden to cope with as he grows 
up. 

On the other hand, there are some 
people who thrive on names which 
would prove a decided handicap to 
others. A leading social researcher 
cites the case of a well-known per- 
sonage who feels he gained character 
by fighting through life with the 
name Percy. “My answer,” he says, 
“to those who poke fun at my name 
is that my mother liked it and that’s 
reason enough why I am always 
going to use it. My son, Percy, Jr., 
always said that when he had a son 
he was going to name him Percy 
because then he would have to fight 
every day he was in school and that 
would make a man out of him. He 
now has that son and he is Percy 
Il.” 

3. Dr. A.A. Hartman, director of 
psychology and research at the 
Psychiatric Institute of Chicago’s 
Municipal Court, has made an inten- 
sive study of this matter. He says 
the way a person signs his name 
provides a penetrating insight into 
his character and personality. The 
following analysis is based on his 
findings: 

John J. Brown: This is the con- 
ventional American name style. Its 
use indicates conformity to social 
customs and an average, conven- 
tional self-concept. 

John Brown: People who use this 
form tend to be less conventional in 
their attitudes than those who in- 
clude the middle initial. They are 
likely to be more direct, outspoken, 
and individualistic. 

John Jacob Brown: Persons who 
adopt this name form are inclined 
to have a high opinion of themselves 
and their abilities, and to enjoy be- 
ing in the limelight. The impression 
they make on others is important 
to them; and they are likely to take 
pains to insure making a good ap- 
pearance. (Doctor Hartman notes 
that when this form is used by per- 
sons who are lacking in self-confi- 
dence it suggests an attempt to 
bolster themselves by a demonstra- 
tive name display.) 

J. J. Brown: If you use this style, 
it indicates restraint. You are likely 
to keep your feelings and emotions 
pretty well under wraps, to dislike 
fuss and ostentation. You are in- 
clined to be reserved in disposition, 
to reveal yourself to few people. 
However, this style may also indi- 
cate high energy and impatience, a 
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wish to present only the essentials, 
a dislike for elaboration. 

J. Brown: The use of a single 
initial has other connotations, and is 
likely to be used by people who are 
lacking in self-reliance, and pessi- 
mistic about their own abilities. It 
tends to go hand in hand with ex- 
treme modesty or a desire to escape 
notice or attention. 

J. Jacob Brown: This style is in- 
dividualistic, and indicates a desire 
to stand out from the crowd, a striv- 
ing for distinction or superiority. 
People in this category aren’t likely 
to underestimate either themselves 
or their capabilities. 

The extent to which you identify 
yourself with your name also pro- 
vides an important clue to your 





personality; that is, whether you 
think of yourself primarily as your- | 
self—John Adams, say—or whether | 


a doctor, a human being, a house- | 
wife, etc. 

In a study at the University of | 
California, psychologists asked hun- | 
dreds of persons from all walks of 
life a single question: “Who are 
you?” The replies ranged from | 
“Why, I’m John Smith,” or “I’m a| 
lawyer,” or “I’m an architect,” or 
“T’m an American,” or “I’m a work- 
ing man,” to “What do you mean—| 
‘who am I?’”’ and “Why on earth are 
you asking me such a question?” 

The researchers found that the 
persons who thought of themselves 
primarily in terms of their names— 
who answered “I’m John Smith” or 
“Mary Jones’ were by far the hap- 
piest and had the best adjusted 


personalities. Such an answer, say | 


the scientists, indicates that the in-| 
dividual has a high degree of self- 
awareness, and is acutely conscious 
of himself as a person. And this, of 
course, has a direct bearing on how 
well adjusted he is, and how well he 
really knows himself and his inner- 
most wishes and desires. END 





Diaper Rash! 


Medica! authorities report that few 
babies, if any, escape diaper rash. No matter 
how clean you keep your baby, this painful 
skin irritation is almost sure to occur. 
That’s because diaper rash isn’t caused just 
by wet diapers, but by bacteria that turn 
baby’ s urine into burning, searing am- 
monia. AND THE ONLY WAY TO PRE- 
VENT DIAPER RASH IS TO DESTROY 
THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA! 


Todothis, you need the “Round-the-Clock” 
germ-killing action provided by the D1a- 
PARENE® 3-Step Plan. Because this plan 
calls for the use of these 3 fine DIAPARENE 
Anti-Bacterial Baby Preparations, each 
one containing DIAPARENE® CHLORIDE, the 


| special ingredient that actually kills rash and 


odor causing bacteria .. . 
DIAPARENE RINSE—Prevents am- 
1 monia formation in wet diapers for 
* 
DIAPARENE POWDER— Has purified 
cornstarch base— greater moisture ab- 
@ *rption than tale powders—gives 
extra protection against diaper rash, 
prickly heat and chafing. 
cates it to prevent dryness. 
So ask your doctor about the DIAPARENE 
3-step plan that means. “Round-the-Clock” 
protection for baby against diaper rash. 
And should diaper rash exist, we believe 
and then advise that you follow the above 
3-step plan for diaper rash prevention. 
Remember, mother, for the care and well- 
being of your baby’s tender skin, always 
insist on . 


up to 15 hours, thus inhibiting diaper 
DIAPARENE LOTION—Cleans, 

le 
your doctor will recommend DIAPARENE 


rash and ammonia odors. 
smooths, sofiens baby’s skin. Lubri- 
ANTI-BACTERIAL OINTMENT for treatment 
BABY page 














Your Child Will Be The Last To Tell You! 


OUR CHILD will be the last one to tell you 
bg there is something wrong with his 
feet. The bones of growing feet are so flexi- 
ble that they can be twisted and deformed 
without a child being aware of more than 
momentary discomfort. And even such 
things as blisters, or small corns, are ignored 
by active children eager to be at play. 


Ultimate responsibility rests with you to 
make sure your youngster grows up on 
sound feet. This is particularly important 
in light of findings by foot specialists that 
foot ailments involve more than discomfort 
for your child. Many of the deformities of 
later life can be prevented if detected and 
arrested in childhood. Foot troubles may 





set up a chain reaction such as pains in the 
legs and back — often mistakenly dismissed 
as “growing pains”. 


A few simple precautions will help keep 
your child from joining the army of Ameri- 
cans who hobble about on aching feet all 
their lives. 


Make certain your youngster’s shoes fit. 
Buy shoes at a reputable shoe dealer who is 
experienced in fitting young feet. Also, re- 
member that children outgrow their shoes 
rapidly. At the age of 5, for example, a 
child requires new shoes every four to six 
weeks. Outgrown shoes can do great harm 
to young feet. 


The construction of a shoe — the materials 
of which it is made — is probably the most 
important factor in determining whether 
your child will walk in comfort or join the 
army of footsore youngsters. Foot specialists 
recommend that children’s shoes — in fact, 
shoes for adults as well— be made of 
leather. There is a two-fold reason why 
doctors recommend leather for shoe uppers, 
soles, linings, ete.: 


1) The supple “give” of leather per- 
mits a correctly-fitted shoe to be 
molded to the wearer’s feet within a 
matter of a day or two — thus pro- 
viding permanent flexible support 
for the life of the shoe. 


2) The thousands of microscopic 
pores in a square inch of leather al- 
low the foot to “breathe” — that is, 
permit air to circulate around the 
foot, keeping it dry and comfortable. 
This is perhaps the major factor in 
determining whether a pair of shoes 
will be healthful and comfortable. 


Special attention should be paid these days 
to the materials in the shoes you buy. Many 
persons report that they have encountered 
shoes made of plastic materials which have 
been designed to simulate leather. It is 
only after the shoe has been worn that the 
wearer — whether a child or an adult — 
becomes aware that it is not made of leather. 
The plastic materials do not wear as well 
as leather, an important factor to parents. 


And most important, because of their im- 
permeable structure, the plastics trap 
become red, irritated, chafed, or swollen. 


If your youngster has any history of foot 
trouble . . . it is advisable, when buying 
new shoes, that you bring both the child 
and the shoes to your family doctor, who 
can check the fit, the type of last and advise 
whether consultation with an orthopedist 
is indicated. To make sure that your chil- 
dren’s feet are growing correctly, have them 
checked each year immediately before they 
return to school. 


If your youngster develops a case of athlete’s 
foot or warts on the foot, don’t try home 
remedies. Ointments strong enough to kill 
the athlete’s foot fungi can harm young 
skin. And many cases of skin disease are 
not athlete’s foot. Have the child see your 
doctor at the first sign of cracked or inflamed 
skin between the toes. 


Devote just a little time and attention to 
your youngster’s feet, and you can save him 
from hobbling around ten or twenty years 
from now loaded down with ointments, corn 
plasters and other paraphernalia. 





DESITIN 


Medicinal and Nursery 


POWDER 


wonderfully soothing, cooling, 
protective and healing 


recommended by many pedia- 
tricians, doctors, nurses 


helps prevent and relieve 
diaper rash, 
chafing, prickly heat, 


urine ‘‘burn"’, irritation 


the only baby powder satu- 
rated with Norwegian cod liver 
oil .. . wholly safe . . . does not 
contain boric acid. 


DESITIN POWDER 


at all drug stores 


DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
812 Branch Ave., Providence 4, R. |. 

Send me liberal samples of DESITIN BABY LOTION, 
DESITIN SOAP, DESITIN POWDER, 1 enclose 25¢ in 
coin for handling and mailing, 
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Let’s Talk 
About FOO | sic jou cx 


do to assure your family’s nutritional pleasure and profit. 


Edited by PHILIP L. WHITE, Sc.D. 


I was told that sea kelp was a natural food and good for my diet. Is it? 

Sea kelp contains many of the nutrients found in sea water. However, 
many of these are present in very small amounts. It is a good source of 
iodine, and certain other minerals, but it certainly contains no unique 
nutritional values. If you like sea kelp there is no reason why it should 
not be included in your diet. All necessary nutrients, however, can be 
obtained from a careful selection of a variety of other foods. In other 
words, sea kelp is not indispensable. 


Is it safe to eat cheese imported from Europe? I believe very few 
European cheeses are made from pasteurized milk. 

Because of the varying methods of preparing cheese, about the only 
statement that can be made with any assurance is that the hard, grat- 
ing cheeses are probably safe. Examples of these are Emmentaler, Swiss, 
Gruyere, Parmesan, Romano, and Stilton. In order to develop the sharp 
flavor that is characteristic of these cheeses, the minimum curing time 
is six months. Because of this long curing period, such cheese may be 
expected to be safe for consumption even when made from unpasteurized 
milk. Other cheeses are cured for varying lengths of time and it is not 
possible to make any general statement about their safety. 


Is peanut butter an excellent source of protein? Will a given quantity 
of peanut butter provide as much protein as the same quantity of meat? 

A tablespoon of processed peanut butter will contain about four grams 
of protein. This means peanut butter has about 25 percent protein and 
it is good protein too. To get the amount of protein that is contained in a 
three-ounce hamburger patty, it would be necessary to eat about five 
or six tablespoons of peanut butter. This would add some 500 calories 
to the diet, which in a great many cases would be extremely undesirable. 
Peanut butter is not a complete substitute for meat. 


One member of my family tells me that European countries absolutely 
forbid the sale of aluminum pots for health reasons. Is this true? What 
do you recommend? I don’t have much luck cooking in stainless steel as 
I am a very happy-go-lucky person and it’s (Continued on page 83) 


Doctor White is Secretary of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The letters reprinted in this column are representa- 
tive of the numerous inquiries he receives and answers each month, 
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Glorious 


eating... 


for better health | 
through better nutrition 





When you reach for the skillet... reach for the Wesson 


Wesson sets the new fashion for cookery with vegetable oil in place of the old way 
with solid shortenings. Try this delicious new dish, for example. It averages about 
690 calories per serving. Smoke’s out, flavor’s in with Wesson. And Wesson is 
lighter and clearer than any other leading oil. 


When your physician recommends that you increase the proportion of your intake 
of vegetable oils, use Wesson which is especially processed for optimum poly-unsaturates 


—never hydrogenated. 


New Easy Recipe! Beef Tips Veronique 
made with poly-unsaturated Wesson, the pure vegetable oil. 


Brown 2 pounds lean tender beef cubes in 
3 tablesp. Wesson. Salt. Remove meat and 
keep hot. Stir 1 tablesp. each dry mustard 
and honey, 1 teasp. salt in 44 cup water, 
add to drippings, simmer to blend. Mix in 


4 + 


2 tablesp. chopped parsley, 3 cups cooked 
rice, Add 1 cup seedless grapes (or 44 cup 
raisins) and 4% cup pecans or walnuts, 
heat. Serve with the meat. 6 servings, about 
690 calories each. 


Lighter, Clearer and Poly-unsaturated 


Free 16-page booklet of delicious 
Wesson recipes with nutrition in mind. 
Write The Wesson People, Box 873, 

New Orleans 2, La. 
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Hungry? Thirsty? Have yourself a Dagwood—with King Size Coca-Cola. Lots of 
sandwich to eat, and lots of sparkling refreshment to make it taste better. 


With its lively lift and cold crisp taste Coke refreshes you best! 


FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 











DON STEBBING 


America’s Nutrition Paradox: 


by EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of 
Agriculture, with THEODORE IRWIN 


HOUGH we are blessed with fertile fields, there is a striking paradox 

in our land of plenty. 

Never before has the American market basket included a wider variety 
of foods containing the important nutrients. Technological advances in 
farming, food processing, and distribution have brought them within reach 
of an increasing number of people. We have the world’s highest per capita 
income, enabling most people to spend more than ever to buy the kinds of 
food they want. Food costs are actually lower in terms of purchasing 
power than they were generations ago. 

We like to think we are well-fed in America. And we are, compared to 
many countries. 

But, person by person, family by family, are we making the fullest and 
wisest use of our food abundance for health and good family living? 

The paradox is that today one out of 10 households, judging from the 
food going into American kitchens, has a family fare that can be con- 
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Secretary and Mrs. Benson and two of their six children, 
Bonnie, 19 (left), and Beverly, 22, made a goodwill 
tour of Russia, six other European countries last fall. 


sidered “poor.” Of course, there has been a big 
advance since the 1930’s, when surveys showed that 
one-third of the population was inadequately nour- 
ished. But relatively little progress in nutritive con- 
tent of diets has taken place in the last decade. 
Evidently higher income does not guarantee proper 
eating. In every income class there are some families 
whose food supplies should be better. 

I am sure, for example, that many American 
women spend more for beauty aids than for milk. 
Now, I’m all for beauty. I just happen to believe that 
such victuals as milk and cereals, fruits and veg- 
etables are themselves the very foundation of beauty. 
Beauty is much more than skin deep. “Save the 
surface and you save all’’ may be pertinent for a 
barn; it is far from applicable to American beauty. 
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Our goals are high in the United States. They are 
not just the minimum amounts needed to prevent 
nutritional deficiency. Rather, they provide a margin 
of safety or sufficiency. The so-called recommended 
dietary allowances cvastitute a scientific dietary 
guide developed by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. These allowances cover the amounts of 
calories and the nine major nutrients needed to keep 
us well-nurtured. Except for calories, they are gen- 
erally higher than average requirements; they in- 
clude a margin of safety for those normal individuals 
whose requirements, for one reason or another, are 
higher than average. We still have a long way to go 
to bring all families up to our goals. 

With the NRC recommendations as a goal to shoot 
at, the latest available studies of American food 
habits revealed that: 

© In general, men choose diets that permit close 
to adequate amounts of nutrients (except possibly 
for calories). 

® The housewife, however, tends to skimp on her 
own diet. In protein consumption, though her family 
may be well supplied, she is sometimes low or on 
the borderline. An Iowa study, typical of many other 
states, showed that the diets of at least one-half 
of the housewives provided less than 80 percent of 
the recommended levels for calcium, ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), and vitamin A. A Nebraska investiga- 
tion disclosed that the eating practices of many 
mothers often set a poor example for their children. 
According to medical records, these mothers had 
more abnormalities possibly related to nutrition than 
any other members of the family. 

@ At the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, a report on mothers-to-be linked compli- 
cations of pregnancy in part with low nutrition. 

© The food intakes of many children from one to 
three years old are far from enough for their opti- 
mum growth and development. 

@ Regionally, family food supplies in most nutri- 
ents are less favorable in the South than in the 
North. Southern families tend to use less milk, 
meat, poultry, fish, fruits, and vegetables. 

Significantly, those with the poorest quality diet 
are teen-agers, particularly girls. Dietary surveys 
at the University of California, University of New 
Hampshire, the Montana Experiment Station, and 
elsewhere have again and again spotlighted improper 
eating habits of adolescents. An estimated six out 
of 10 girls, and four out of 10 boys, are low in the 
sustaining foods their growing bodies require. 

They are apt to skip or skimp breakfast and in- 
dulge in between-meal “empty calorie’? snacks such 
as candy bars, potato chips, and soft drinks. Girls 
pass up milk under the mistaken notion that it is 
fattening. 

From the nutritional standpoint, the teens are a 
critical age, when the increase in body tissue, blood, 
and bone demands food energy and liberal amounts 
of protein, minerals, and vitamins. For girls par- 
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ticularly, the NRC-recommended levels are the 
highest of their lifetime, except during pregnancy 
and lactation—which for many occur before they’re 
18 or 20. 

Inadequate nutrition during adolescence can mean 
poor teeth, sallow complexion, lack of stamina, and 
childbirth complications resulting from malnutrition. 
Many girls are in a precarious position nutrition- 
ally and it is most urgent that they catch up to 
their needs. 

In the shortage of specific nutrients for all ages, 
this is how the family food supply picture shapes 
up: 

Proteins, essential to help build and repair bone, 
muscle, skin, and all other body tissues: Among 
entire families in the United States, one in 10 needs 
a larger protein intake, which means more milk and 
milk products, meat, poultry, eggs, fish, and grain 
products. 

Calcium, which gives bones their strength and 
rigidity, helps maintain the ability of the nerves to 
transmit impulses, and aids in the coagulation of 
blood when bleeding occurs: Americans are more 
often low in this nutrient than in any other. In a 
recent survey, three out of 10 families did not con- 
sume the NRC-recommended amounts of calcium 
(mostly from milk and cheese). In the Nebraska 
survey, mothers under 30, the one- to three-year-olds, 
and 13- to 15-year-old boys and girls had the low- 
est calcium intake. In a cross section study of 
women in Iowa and South Dakota, it was found that 
only one out of five took in as much calcium as is 
recommended by NRC. Among teen-agers in a group 
of Western states, five out of 10 girls, and two out 
of five boys, were short in calcium. 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin C), essential in tooth 
formation, bone repair, and for proper condition of 
the gums, important in healing of wounds: One of 


four American families has less than recommended 
amounts of ascorbic acid, which comes from citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and many other fruits and vege- 
tables. Generally only fathers and very young chil- 
dren meet the recommended levels. Women in the 
Midwest, South, and Northeast average 10 percent 
below the NRC allowance, but intake may often be 
dangerously low, particularly among older people. 
In seven Northwestern states, as well as in the 
Southern region, dietary records show that ascorbic 
acid is most likely to be low in diets of all children 
and adolescents. 

To a lesser degree, the story is similar for other 
vital nutrients: iron, vitamin A, vitamins of the B- 
complex (thiamine, riboflavin, niacin). One out of 
five American families is short-changing itself in 
vitamin A value and thiamine, one out of seven in 
riboflavin, one out of 10 in iron and niacin. Although 
bread and flour are enriched with the B-vitamins and 
iron, in recent years Americans have been consuming 
less of the grain products. The decreased use of pork, 
especially in the Northeast, has lowered our intake 
of thiamine. 

What is preventing our youth, specifically, from 
achieving good diets? Meaningful clues emerge from 
a questionnaire submitted recently to high school 
students in Pennsylvania. In a number of homes, 
parents were either not concerned with food habits 
of their adolescent children or did not bother to 
prepare breakfast. At school, many students said 
they were “always on the run,” with little time for 
lunch. Places such as juke-box joints and drugstores 
tempted them to fill up on sweets. Finally, not 
dining with the family, little time to eat slowly, 
and too much of the “wrong kinds of food” all con- 
tributed to their under-nutrition. 

What can we do about it? Our challenge in nutri- 
tion today is to bring (Continued on page 66) 





Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson, mother of six, 
answers some key questicns about her 
family’s nutrition. 


How do you use the Daily Food Guide in 
selecting meals for your family? 

I try to buy foods “in season.” I watch 
for sales, using USDA’s guide, and buy in 
quantity for the deep freeze. I keep in mind 
that the most expensive foods are not neces- 
sarily the most nutritious. 


How do you make sure your teen-age chil- 
dren receive adequate nutrition? 

I serve well-balanced meals and a big 
breakfast. Meals are served on regular 
schedule and I try to make them as appe- 





MEALTIME AT THE BENSONS 


tizing as possible in appearance as well as 
quality. 


As a housewife, what advice can you give to 
the average American mother in regard to 
maintaining balanced family meals? 


I plan to make mealtime a happy, jovial, 
family time. We always have a blessing on 
the food. Since they could talk, our six chil- 
dren have taken their turn at saying the 
blessing and at the end of the meal they 
always thank me for it. These are well 
established habits, the latter started by the 
children themselves years ago without pa- 
rental coaching. We have tried to promote a 
spirit of thanksgiving as we partake of God’s 
abundant blessings. 
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This memorial is located where Southern infantry met F ederal artillery in Pickett’s Charge, Battle of Gettysburg. 


Take a different vacation this year — 


Visit Civil War Battlefields 


by RALPH G. NEWMAN and E, B. LONG 


As WE APPROACH the centenary of the American 
Civil War of 1861-1865 and the commemoration of 


the events of that epic, more and more citizens will | 


be asking why and where and how. Books there are 
aplenty to supply some of the answers, but nothing 
will quite answer the question like standing in the 
dusk on Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; and hearing the moans of the victims of 
Pickett’s charge, or dozing in the dawn amid the 
peach blossoms on a lonely plateau above the Ten- 
nessee River near Shiloh Church only to be startled 
by the Rebel yell and the snap of bullets among the 
trees. 

There is no need to be a devout student or scholar 
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of our war, no need to know the sometimes stupify- 
ing details of where each regiment stood. No one 
can encompass the some 10,000 designated engage- 
ments of that conflict. But all Americans can and 
should obtain some knowledge of events that in some 
measure or other have had an effect on every day 
of their lives and will continue to do so in the 
future. The issues of the Civil War are not all dead; 
the results of the Civil War, good and bad, are with 
us. 

Americans are curious people and curiosity adds 
much to our lives. We are curious about what these 
hundreds of thousands on the battlefields and at home 
were fighting about and how they did it. And mod- 
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Part I covers battlefields and monuments in the east. 
In next month’s installment, important western 
battles will be discussed. 


ern Americans can, in a sense, join those departed 
armies. With the aid of a good road map, the 
numerous historical markers along the highways, 
and the many national and state parks, you, too, 
can tread the fields, the hills, the valleys where 
men fought. 

Where does the modern tourist start? The war 
can conveniently be divided into the eastern theater 
and what was then called “west”—that is, anything 
west of the Appalachians. The major battles of the 
east occurred within a fairly close range and some- 
times within the very sight of the capitols of our 
two warring nations. Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland are the principal scenes. 


Wasxincton, capital of the United States of 
America, and Richmond, Virginia, capital of the 
Confederate States of America, lie only 110 miles 
apart by today’s highways, but in 1861 they were 
worlds and nations apart. The land in between was 
to bear the tramp of the thousands for four years 
and one viewer wondered if trees would ever grow 
again from its earth. 

Many have argued that neither capital was vital 
militarily and that they were inappropriate aims of 
armies. But it was in Richmond and Washington 
that the Presidents sat, that the plans were laid, that 
the flags symbolic of the independence and the free- 
dom of their peoples flew. 

In today’s Richmond you can visit the state capitol 
designed by Thomas Jefferson—one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the nation. Here the Con- 
federate Congress debated and nearby the officials 
of the southern republic carried out their activities. 
Near the capitol is the White House of the Con- 
federacy where President Jefferson Davis, his wife, 
and children lived. Here, too, you can visit as did 
another tourist in April of 1865. For Abraham 
Lincoln entered the home hastily vacated by the 
Davises after the fall of Richmond. 

There is much to see of the war in Richmond. 
You should not miss the home of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, Commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
nor a drive out Monument Avenue past the statues 
of the Confederate great to Battle Abbey, a museum 
worthy of the glory of the Confederacy. 

In Washington there is even more. The Capitol 
and the Washington Monument are finished today 
and the city is cleaner with paved streets. But the 
White House and other buildings remain. You can 
stand on the parapet of restored Fort Stevens where 
a future justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Capt. Oliver Wendell Holmes, told President 
Lincoln, “Get down, you fool, before you get shot!” 
during the raid of Confederate Gen. Jubal Early and 
tis men into the environs of Washington in July 
1864. 

From the ethereal, abiding dignity of the Lincoln 
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The first shots of the Civil War were fired at Fort 
Sumter, near Charleston, South Carolina, 527 miles 


Memorial you gaze south across the Potomac, river 
border of North and South, to the Lee Mansion, 
Arlington. Here are the rooms where in 1861 the 
future general of the Confederacy paced, making 
his painful decision to leave the Union for his 
mother state, Virginia. 

In the quiet solemnity of the Arlington National 
Cemetery, close by the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
is a smaller crypt—honored burial spot of the Un- 
known Soldier of the Civil War. 


From the crosses of our nation’s heroes in Arling- 
ton it is a drive of about 25 miles to the Manassas 
National Battlefield Park, and the site of the two 
battles of Bull Run. It was July 1861; the war had 
begun at Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, South 
Carolina, three and a half months before on April 
12, but the big battles were yet to come. A Federal 
force of some 30,000, heeding the cries of the people 
of “Forward to Richmond!” headed west and south 
out of Washington toward the Confederates concen- 
trating at the railhead of Manassas Junction. 

On a hot Sunday, July 21, the armies met along 
the little creek with its stone bridge. Here the 
thousands clashed, and something new had been 
added to American history. It was a Confederate 


south of Washington. Strangely, even though the Fort 
was destroyed, there were no casualties on either side. 


victory; the Union Army, routed and demoralized, 
fled back dismayed to the bridges of the Potomac 
over the same roads you travel now. There was to be 
no easy, quick victory for the North. This was going 
to be a real fight, for both sides. Near the National 
Battlefield Park Headquarters close to Henry House 
Hill you may stand where Southern Gen. Barnard 
Bee uttered, shortly before he fell mortally wounded, 
his war cry, “There is Jackson standing like a 
stone wall.” 

But July 1861, was not the only time bullets 
sounded on the gentle hills along Bull Run. In 
August 1862, on the 29th and 30th the markers will 
tell you, was fought Second Manassas—Second Bull 
Run. This time the Confederates under Lee, aiming 
to take the pressure off their capital at Richmond, 
had rolled north and debouched on the Union supply 
depot at Manassas. Confronted by the badly-handled 
Federals under Gen. John Pope, the Confederates 
again were victorious and again the Union army 
fled to the safety of Washington. 

Proceeding on into the heart of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, there is the historic and beautiful town 
of Fredericksburg below the heights of the Rappa- 
hannock River, midway between Richmond and 
Washington. Here you might spend days visiting 
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the old homes and four major battlefields of the 
Civil War. 

Drive to the National Park Headquarters near the 
National Cemetery. Against this bluff on December 
13, 1862, bewhiskered Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside of 
the Union futilely drove his mighty host against 
Robert E. Lee. From the stone wall fronting the lane 
along which you might walk, from the earthern 
breastworks on the hills, the entrenched Confederates 
poured concentrated fire upon the badly-exposed 
charging Federals. And from these vantage points 
they watched the beaten Union Army flow back 
across the river, defeated and ravaged. 


F arure at Fredericksburg ended Burnside’s effec- 
tiveness and eventually brought the main Federal 
Army in Virginia, the Army of the Potomac, its 
third commander, Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

Fredericksburg was another futile Union attempt 
to take the Confederate capitol, the dulling of an- 
other thrust into Virginia. In the spring of 1863 the 
Army of the Potomac tried it again under Hooker. 
The huge Federal Army swung west of Fredericks- 
burg, leaving one corps near the city. Across the 
Rappahannock, Hooker moved quickly on a run 
around Lee’s left flank. 

On May 1 to 5 they fought once more about six 
miles west of Fredericksburg in an area called, for 
good reason, the Wilderness. So dense was the scrub 
timber and brush that men could become lost and 


confused in it. Lee, badly outnumbered, split his 
army and sent Jackson out on his own. Jackson went 
around to the south and came from the west against 
the unsuspecting right wing of the Federals. 

In the dusk of May 2 he struck and a whole Union 
corps was routed; in the days that followed Hooker 
gave up and pulled back across the Rappahannock. 
This Battle of Chancellorsville was another Con- 
federate victory—another drive on Richmond was 
thwarted. But in the South there was mourning. 
The gallant Stonewall had fallen, felled by his own 
men accidentally in the twilight. 

You may drive the route Jackson took when he 
was mortally wounded and stand near his lonely 
monument. 

Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville are not all 
there is in the area. View the fields of the Wilder- 
ness and Spotsylvania Court House, with its “Bloody 
Angle.” This time the story is different. It was May 
1864; Gen. Ulysses S. Grant led the Federal Army. 
This time the North again crossed the Rappahan- 
nock but did not go back. This time they charged 
into the Wilderness and were met by Lee on May 
5 and 6 in a bloody fire fight amid the tangled 
growth. The Federal attack blunted, it slid off to 
the left, did not retreat, but moved off south and 
east toward Spotsylvania and more fighting—13 
days of it. It could be said the Federals lost the 
battle but not the campaign. For again Grant moved 
east and south again (Continued on page 77) 


Surrender terms were signed by Lee and Grant in this room of the McLean House at Appomattox Courthouse, Va. 








Little Boy vs. 
New Baby Sister 


WHAT DO YOU DO when you are two years old 
and mother brings home a little sister who does 
nothing but eat, sleep, cry, and demand too much 
attention? 

When mother and father, relatives and friends, 
began making a fuss over the new baby, Richard 
felt like giving her chubby arm a big pinch—which 
he did. He also jerked her little leg. Each time he 
hurt baby he was scolded, enforcing his suspicion 
that his competitor was loved more than he. 

Richard, no longer an infant, but still dependent 
on mother, does have his problems. First-born chil- 
dren are accustomed to receiving lavish attention, 
and it takes time to get used to intruders. 

However, a little time spent reading to or play- 
ing with the jealous child at the supper hour will 
help strengthen his sense of security. 





Not so playfully, Richard impulsively gives Susan’s 
crib a rude shove when mother isn’t around. This act 
disturbs the baby and makes jealous boy feel better. 


Richard, munching a cookie, quietly observes his nine- 
week-old sister and new rival for his mother’s atten- 
tion. Susan enjoys bliss of infancy and remains una- 
ware she has entered a world of competition and strife. 


PHOTOS: ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH FROM BLACK STAR 


Mother, however, catches Richard in the act and takes 
decisive action to set things straight. Her warning 
finger and cautioning remarks put Richard on the de- 
fensive, and he resists being dragged from the scene. 








| 
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cal 
Richard, catching his mother alone in the kitchen, Later, sitting on his mother’s lap as she reads to him, 
away from the baby, clutches her legs and tries to com- Richard gives his sister's arm a hard squeeze and 
mand her attention by acting like a baby himself. He makes the youngster cry. Again mother has to defend 
is bound to fail since mother has to return to baby. the baby and she scolds Richard for his jealous action. 


Really mad, Richard pulls hose into room to spray mother and daughter. Luckily, the hose is not connected. 
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Alone in the kitchen, the jealous boy aggressively up- 
sets the crib and dumps its contents on the floor. 
Fortunately, mother is feeding the baby at the time. 


When Richard is terribly upset, he finds comfort by 
walking around the house in his “security blanket”— 
blanket he insists on holding when he goes to sleep. 


Se. ia 


The naughty boy runs out of the kitchen happily and 
he leaves upturned crib in his wake, Meanwhile, 
mother returns to her primary mission of feeding baby, 


Pulling his mother by hand, Richard tries forcibly to 
get her to leave the baby that seems to need food and 
care all the time. Mother puts him off very tenderly. 
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Looking defiantly at mother, Richard strikes out at 
the baby’s bed. He is no longer impressed by assur- 
ances from mother that she soon will play with him 


Richard, on the verge of tears, is tired of the competi- 
tion. He wants to be held. Mother, who looks like she’s 
about to give in, consoles her lonely son with a smile 


Finally, Susan gets enough to eat and she’s asleep 


. This gives Richard his opportunity to get a little affection. 
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How You Can Save Time 


by ALFRED BALK 


Var 
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# NE THING all of us, rich or poor, have 

.in common these days: We lack time. 

From the housewife in Dubuque to 

President Eisenhower in Washington, time is our 

scarcest commodity. Work, play, family activities, 

visits with friends, reading or theater-going, civic or 

religious projects, even sleep—all claim valuable 

moments and hours, and fitting them into the time 

available each day may seem a perpetually frustrat- 
ing, impossible job. 

Yet many persons seem to do it handily. They have 
the same 1440 minutes a day as you—but somehow 
they get more done. 

Why? 

Talk with successful businessmen and leaders in 
other fields. Ask opinions of efficiency experts and 
home economists. Without regimenting their lives, 
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they have analyzed time and found many ways to 
stretch it—and many of their tips, no matter what 
your job, can work for you. 

Start with President Eisenhower. For his work, 
admittedly, he has the advantage of many aides and 
assistants who conserve demands on his personal 
time. But some things we all must do for ourselves, 
and very early in his career Mr. Eisenhower stream- 
lined the procedure for getting up, shaving, bathing, 
and dressing. As well as keeping personal articles 
grouped together ready for use, he long ago began 
deciding at night what he'll wear next day. Then 
there’s no morning fumbling—he’s up and ready in 
less than 20 minutes. 

Get-ready moments can count in many ways. Psy- 
chologist George Crane, for example, each day must 
fix in his mind a list of duties and appointments— 
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and he does it by reading the items. while washing, 
shaving, and brushing his teeth. 

Or there’s the gimmick of learning to use an elec- 
tric shaver without a mirror—and reading part of 
the morning paper while shaving. And anyone can 
keep a small transistor radio in the bathroom for 
news and time signals while washing up. 

Outlandish preoccupations? 

Not to productive people. For it is usually not in 
hour or half-hour chunks that you gain time, but 
in minutes. And you'll get nowhere until you recog- 
nize that minutes, indeed, are worth collecting and 
using. 

Observe people who seemingly accomplish a lot 
without building up tension and frustration. In gen- 
eral, interviews with a number in different fields 
have shown, they’re utilizing four “secrets:” 


1. Do two things at once. 

This ability, according to Max McGraw, president 
of McGraw-Edison Company, is one of the most 
important you can develop. It need not mean more 
total energy expended. On the contrary, once you 
have applied a little ingenuity and logic to change 
your routine, new habits can do more jobs for you 
with no apparent extra effort. 

Take housework. Do you dust with one hand— 
instead of using a dust mitt which can make two 
hands useful? Do you use one hand when setting the 
table, or put out plates simultaneously with both 
hands? Whenever you’re doing only one thing at a 
time, or using only one hand, or assigning hands and 
eyes and ears to the same thing when they might 
be doing different things, stop, think, and add an- 
other chore if possible. 

When you're phoning, inevitably there are waiting 
periods. Why not keep a stationery pad handy and 
progress on a few overdue letters while you wait? 
Or write checks for several bills, leaf through a 
magazine, or begin next week’s shopping list? If 
nothing else, instead of tapping a foot and waiting 
anxiously, close your eyes and relax. 

Do you rush through dinner to see a favorite TV 
show, which cramps you for time anyhow? Set din- 
ner later so it coincides with the program. Or save 
up non-concentration work for these times: Shoe- 
shining, sorting, folding, etc. Or, when you can, 
move things to another room where you can partici- 
pate in activities you otherwise might miss—ironing 
in the living room, for example, instead of alone in 
the kitchen. 

Reading, whether for business or pleasure, is some- 
thing we all get behind on. Yet reading of worth- 
while magazines or books is something you can’t 
afford to neglect. First, be sure you utilize good 
reading habits (if you’re slow, take a brief night 
course to speed up your reading)—and satisfy your- 
self that you really should spend as much time as 
you are on comics, sports, or magazine “escape” 
fiction. Then when your reading material is selected, 
find ways to squeeze it into a few more moments 
here and there. 
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Why not, suggests the always-busy Rev. Norman 
Vincent Peale, keep a paperback book in your purse, 
briefcase, or coat pocket? Read on the train or bus 
(this is one advantage over driving), or while wait- 
ing for appointments, or in traffic jams. Take a 
book along to your barber, beauty shop, doctor’s or 
dentist’s office (no need to be limited to their assort- 
ment of magazines). And, if you prefer, rip a paper- 
bound book into several sections (it’s 35 cents well 
spent) and carry only a chapter in your pocket at 
a time. 

“Never forget,” says Reverend Peale, who turns 
out mountains of work without neglecting essential 
reading, “that a book in (Continued on page 79) 
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How Good Is 


Russian Medicine? 


Is Russia’s highly-touted “leap forward’’ fact or fantasy? Here are the facts— 


as seen by American physicians who’ve been there. 


by RAY VICKER and ALEC KRITINI 


IN HIS televised address to the American public 
last September 27, Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
boasted about his government’s achievements in 
health and medical care: 

“We take care of our people’s health: The sick- 
ness rate has drastically diminished in our country, 
while the mortality rate is the lowest in the world. 
Every industrial and office worker and professional 
has an annual holiday, with pay from the state. The 
finest palaces, sanatoria, health resorts, and rest 


homes have been turned over to the people to rest 
in. Everyone in our country gets free medical treat- 
ment; the simplest and the most complex operation 
does not mean any expense for the patient.” 

How true are these words? 

Generally speaking, what Nikita Khrushchev said 
is true to a limited extent, and in terms of what 
future Soviet plans call for. 

The Russian government has made notable prog- 
ress in setting up a broad program of total health 


Staplers for fast, automatic suturing, ingenious clamps, grafting of animal limbs are among Soviet surgical feats. 
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Few facts on Russian space medicine have emerged. This rare photo shows an unenthusiastic prospective “spaceman.” 


HOW COMMUNISM KEEPS ’EM HEALTHY: TWO VIEWS 


What the Americans Say 


“The Russians are three to five years behind the 
U.S. in virology and cancer research.”—Dr, Wendell 
M. Stanley, University of California, 

“Despite rapid Soviet gains from a late start in 
antibiotics, Russia is still well behind this country 
in that field.”—Selman A. Waksman, Ph.D., Rutgers 
University, discoverer of streptomycin. 

“Both the wildly enthusiastic and the completely 
negative reports were wrong. I discovered no super- 
surgeons in Russia, but I saw the experimental work 
of some imaginative men who deserve our attention 
and respect.”—-Dr. Blair O. Rogers, New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center. 

“The good doctors in Russia are very good 
However, their facilities for the most part are not 
equal to ours.”—Dr. Ross T. McIntire, executive 
director, International College of Surgeons. 
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What the Russians Say 


“This is not a fantasy. This is a future certainty 
made possible by our research.”—Dr. Alexander 
Bakulyev, president, U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical 
Sciences, speaking of the promise of attaining an 
age of 120 to 150 years. 

“Russians get tense and nervous, too. They run 
for buses and the subway, overwork, under-rest, 
over-eat, and are showing a rising rate of heart 
disease and high blood pressure. As in the U.S., the 
aim of treatment is to get the Russian to get more 
recreation, eat a proper diet, cut down on fatty 
foods, and take more protein.”—-Dr. Zigmas Yanuse- 
kevichius, professor of medicine, Kaunas Medical 
Institute, Leningrad. 

“One of the most important duties of the medical 
schools is to build up cadres of Soviet Intelligentsia 
in the spirit of Marxism and Leninism.”—Soviet 
government directive to medical schools. 





In the Soviet Union, a physician is viewed as a 


care for its people, and it is even now stepping up 
its efforts to improve medical care and public health 
throughout its vast territories. We have that on the 
authority of the World Health Organization, the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and members of several 
U.S. medical, public health, and scientific missions 
to the U.S.S.R. 

But the kind of medical care the Russian people 
receive varies widely from one location to another. 
The five-man U.S. Public Health Mission to the 
U.S.S.R. reported in April 1958 that “one of the most 
dramatic accomplishments in health in recent times 
has been the almost explosive extension of disease 
prevention and medical care over the vast extent of 
the Soviet Union. . . 

“Although the present standards of quality of 
medical care . . . fall far short of those in the United 
States . . . there are, however, certain ingredients 
in their political system and in their ability to 
accomplish mass transfer of brain and brawn from 
one field of endeavor to another which could permit 
astonishingly rapid change-over and developments in 
medicine as impressive as the appearance of Sput- 
nik.” 

An example of this was reported in the American 
press last October when the Soviet Union announced 
that it had developed effective live virus vaccines 
against flu and the mumps and expects to have a 
live measles vaccine “very soon.” 

More than 100 million Russians have received 
the flu vaccine so far, according to Dr. A.A. Smorod- 
intsev of the Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine. Sprayed into the nose, the vaccine has 
cut the illness rate from flu by almost two-thirds, 
Doctor Smorodintsev claimed. 

The Russian physician credited Dr. John Enders, 
American Nobel prize winner from Boston, with 
having laid the groundwork for the development of 
the vaccine. He then went on to point out that when 
an epidemic like Asian flu hits, Soviet laboratories 
can produce a vaccine against it within four to six 
months. 

As another example of Russian initiative—al- 
though the wisdom of the action is yet to be proved 
—the live poliomyelitis vaccine developed in the 
United States by Dr. Albert Sabin, of the University 
of Cincinnati, has been given to 12 million Russian 
children. The vaccine is given orally. In this 
country, the U.S. Public Health Service has not yet 
approved it for general use, citing certain potential 
hazards that first have to be carefully studied and 
evaluated. 

One of the most publicized Russian surgical feats 
was the grafting of the head of a puppy onto the 
body of an older dog. The two-headed animal lived 
for 29 days. (What is less widely-known is that 


an American physician—Dr. Charles C. Guthrie of 
Washington University in St. Louis—performed a 
similar operation in 1908. In their dog operation, 
Russian surgeons used a technique for suturing blood 
vessels which won a 1912 Nobel prize for a French- 
man, Dr. Alexis Carrel.) This grisly work ap- 
parently has led the Russians to announce that they 
plan to graft human limbs onto persons who have 
lost an arm or leg. 

An American surgical authority said that if the 
Russians can do this “it would be the greatest break- 
through in the history of organized medicine since 
the discovery of antibiotics.” 

Spectacular as these developments are, like medi- 
cal Sputniks and Luniks, a good hard look at the 
over-all picture is needed to properly evaluate the 
quality and quantity of medical care in the U.S.S.R. 

Let’s take the matter of transplantation of human 
limbs. One of this country’s most distinguished 
surgeons, Dr. Michael E. De Bakey, visited the 
Soviet Union late in 1958. He noted that the Rus- 
sians keep basic experimental work separate from 
clinical research—that is, research applied to hu- 
mans. 

“This lack of integration,” Doctor De Bakey 
pointed out, “tends to make some of the studies 
pointless and to provide information that has no 
clinical significance . . . and no fundamental value.” 

When he asked about the transplantation of hu- 
man limbs, he was told by the Russian surgeons that 
it may have some use for accident cases, “but they 
readily admitted that they had no knowledge about 
its clinical application.” 

Doctor De Bakey’s observations on other aspects of 
Russian medicine, medical facilities, and teaching 
bear out the observations of the U.S. Public Health 
Mission, which reports: 

“. .. The pestilential diseases and diseases of filtlt 
have been substantially brought under control. Ma- 
laria as a significant problem .. . is a thing of the 
past and on the way to eradication. Venereal disease 
has been mastered, but tuberculosis remains a plague. 

“. ,. . The problem of (medical) care has been 
tackled with great vigor. An on-the-spot sampling 
confirms the existence of a high ratio of physicians 
. .. and many hospitals serving the cities and rural 
areas. They are backed up by specialty services and 
supplied by numbers of medical colleges . . . turning 
out physicians at a great rate. 

“But these are not the same facilities or the same 
quality of physicians that Northern Europe and 
North America have come to know. The effort of 
the past years has been deliberately focused on 
quantity and coverage, with quality waiting its 
tUE.. sa 

Most medical visitors to the U.S.S.R. are struck 
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technician assigned to salvage or service useful manpower. 


by the fact that the Russian medical establishments 
are antiquated by contrast with ours, that equipment 
is at the same time modern on the one hand and 
archaic on the other. 

Soviet physicians are not exposed to a broad, lib- 
eral university education. They are more like trade 
school graduates, whose purpose is to give maxi- 
mum medical service as economically and as tirelessly 
as the State decrees. Service comes first and fore- 
most in the interest of the State. Personal time and 
preferences must be subordinated to the interest of 
the enterprise—in this case, medical care—accord- 
ing to a quota (or “norm”’) established for the bene- 
fit of a State economy. 

To properly evaluate medical care in the Soviet 
Union, we should contrast it with the situation in the 
United States 40 years ago and, perhaps, to the 
current status of medical care in most of the under- 
developed areas of the world. Russia is a vast and 
sprawling land and most of its people live away 
from the cities. The kind of public health, sanita- 
tion, and medical care they enjoy, therefore, is by 
our standards poor. Yet Nikita Khrushchev speaks 
the truth when he says, “Everyone in our country 
gets free medical treatment.”’ It must be remembered 
that Mr. Khrushchev is talking not only of the pres- 
ent, but he is also mixing these facts with the 
U.S.S.R. stated plans for the future. 

The general quality of Russian health services is 
well below ours. Health workers—whether highly 
trained medical specialists or less well trained medi- 
cal assistants (called feldschers)—-reach into many 
homes, including those in remote and isolated areas. 

In the Soviet Communist philosophy, the workers 
are a “fund of gold” for the country; hence it is im- 
portant to keep the maximum number of healthy 
workers on the production lines and on the farms. 
In other words, the Russian government’s attitude 
toward health is more utilitarian than humanitarian. 

Lenin, the leader of the Russian Revolution, once 
said: “Manpower is just one of the resources that is 
being ‘bloated’ to the maximum possible efficiency to 
the building of the Soviet State and promotion of 
Communism.” 

From the Communist point of view, the more im- 
portant or productive the key workers or the future 
key workers—the children—the higher their value 
to the State, and the greater the need for keeping 
them healthy. Therefore, from the point of view of 
Soviet medicine, the major emphasis is on the pre- 
vention of disease. 

Houses of Health Education are found throughout 
the Soviet Union, with exhibits that explain health 
and sanitation in simple terms. With health educa- 
tion goes political indoctrination. Posters advertis- 
ing production quotas are constant reminders of the 
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This Soviet surgical lamp has 15 reflectors, is equipped 
with camera and flash attachment, television transmit- 
ter for telecasting the ecperation via closed circuit, 
and special infrared light for locating malignant tumors. 
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effort of the past years has been deliberately focused 


Complex method of bringing dogs back to life after one-hour clinical death has been devised by Russian surgeons. 


seven-year plans (formerly five-year plans) in every 
field of health and medical care—hospitals, medical 
and subprofessional personnel, housing, etc. 

Although the private practice of medicine is not 
forbidden in the Soviet Union, it is not extensive 
enough to bring any significant benefits to the Rus- 
sian people beyond the services furnished by the 
State. The Russians claim to have a ratio of physi- 
cians to population of one for every 570 persons, with 
women physicians outnumbering the men by three 
to one. In the United States there is one physician 
for ever 750 persons, and the ratio of female to male 
practitioners is one to 16. 

The Russians claim they had 360,000 physicians 
in 1957 (vs. 226, 625 in the United States), and that 
by the end of the current seven-year plan (in 1965), 
they expect to have 490,000. This will amount to one 
for every 460 persons. 

The health of mothers, as well as children, is given 
a high priority in the U.S.S.R. Working mothers 
are given maternity leave extending from approxi- 
mately two months before childbirth to two months 
after delivery. The period after childbirth may be 
extended an extra two weeks or more if the mother’s 


health calls for it. Mothers who nurse their chil- 
dren may be absent from the plant, factory, or farm 
up to an additional three months. 

Every expectant mother is entitled to full medical 
care, and all are encouraged to make use of available 
medical and hospital facilities. In many areas, it is 
reported, all mothers receive medical supervision be- 
fore and after delivery. 

For various reasons, including the scarcity of drugs 
and other medical supplies, Russian mothers are 
encouraged, through instruction and psychotherapy, 
to accept the concept that childbirth is painless 
under normal conditions, and, therefore, anesthetics 
to minimize discomfort during delivery are used in- 
frequently. 

Abortion has been legalized throughout the U.S.S.R. 
and is available at a fixed fee of 50 rubles ($5). Al- 
though the procedure is generally discouraged, and 
women are informed of the dangers involved, any 
woman may elect to have an abortion. Nevertheless, 
no stigma is attached to unmarried mothers in the 
Soviet Union. ‘ 

In many areas, newborn infants are separated from 
their mothers and placed in infant nurseries (called 
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Dog is tested after “rebirth” operation. Russians claim to have restored life to humans after the heart has stopped. 


“creches”). The importance of breast feeding is 
greatly stressed, but for mothers who cannot pro- 
vide this kind of nourishment there are breast-milk 
banks in many localities where mother’s milk is sold 
for 50 rubles per litre (slightly more than a quart). 

In a number of instances, small children up to age 
three are cared for in permanent creches. Some 
stay in them during the working day and are taken 
home at night; others stay during the week and are 
taken home by their parents only during week ends. 

Vaccination in the Soviet Union is compulsory for 
smallpox and tuberculosis. Children must be vacci- 
nated against smallpox within the first 12 months. 
Tuberculosis vaccination is required during the first 
seven days after delivery. 

Immunizatidén against poliomyelitis, diphtheria, 
and whooping cough is not compulsory, but it is 
available to children on a limited basis, beginning at 
six months of age. 

Control of certain childhood and adult diseases 
calls for follow-up procedures, whether in the United 
States or the Soviet Union. In Russia, follow-up 
treatment is known as “dispensarization.” Tuber- 
culosis and the veneral diseases particularly are 
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followed up in special clinics and out-patient depart- 
ments to assure final cure. When necessary, 
dispensarization is also required to combat outbreaks 
of malaria, trachoma (a common eye disease), and 
other communicable diseases. 

Because industrial workers and their families now 
constitute approximately 60 percent of the popula- 
tion, special medical care facilities known as medi- 
cal-sanitary departments (or health units) are found 
in many large plants and factories. These are in- 
dependent organizations, usually consisting of a hos- 
pital, an out-patient clinic, ambulance rooms, first 
aid stations, and creches. 

The physician in the Soviet society is accepted 
less as a builder of the national health than as a 
special technician who may help salvage or service 
useful manpower. 

In the United States, the care of the patient is 
personalized, and the physician—whether in private 
practice, in a hospital, or a clinic—has effective 
laboratory resources available to him at all times. 

More physicians are trained each year in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the United States, but the quality 
of training is at a much (Continued on page 82) 





by Mary Jane Kibler, Council on Foods and Nutrition, AMA 


MOCK DUCK 


WHETHER you dress it up or keep it simple, lamb 
is at home in a variety of meals. Roast or broil some 
of the more expensive cuts for company dinners or 
family treats; serve the economy cuts in savory 
stews, patties, or ragouts. 

When you'd like some new ideas for perking up 
spring meals, your butcher can help you select cuts 
you may never have tried before—shanks, neck 
slices, or riblets. 

Here are a few pointers to help you buy good 
quality lamb: The meat should have a smooth cov- 
ering of clear, white, brittle fat. The lean part should 
be pinkish to deep red in color. The raw cut surface 
of the bones usually will be porous and reddish. 

Like any meat, lamb must be cooked properly to 
preserve its quality. There are three simple rules to 
follow: 

1. Cook according to cut. All lamb cuts can be 
cooked by dry heat because of their natural tender- 
ness. However, some sections—shanks, riblets, neck 
slices, and breasts—are tastier when cooked by moist 
heat. Larger cuts, such as the leg, shoulder, and 
loin, are usually roasted. Chops from these cuts are 
broiled, pan-broiled, or fried. 

2. Always use the lowest possible temperature. A 
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300°F. oven is best for roasts, though covered meats 
should be cooked at slightly higher temperatures. 
Low temperature cooking means less shrinkage— 
more lamb to serve—and juicier, tenderer meat. 

8. Do not overcook. Lamb is such a clean animal 
that it is safe to serve when still pink. Overcooking 
shrinks the meat unnecessarily and causes it to lose 
its natural juiciness. It’s wise to time your meat 
carefully so that you can bring it to the table steam- 
ing hot. Lamb is best when served very hot or very 
cold. 

In the following recipes, home economists of the 
American Lamb Council suggest some of their 
favorite ways to serve lamb: 


ROAST ROLLED LAMB SHOULDER 

Rolled shoulder of lamb, a good company dish, 
can be roasted on a rack in an open pan using 300°F. 
roasting temperature. Season with salt and pepper 
only, or insert slivers of garlic. The rolled shoulder 
also can be sprinkled with favorite herbs, such as 
rosemary, mint, and grated orange peel. 

Insert meat thermometer into center of meat and 
roast until done to taste. When the internal tempera- 
ture reaches 175-180°F., the meat will be ready to 
serve. 

Rolled lamb shoulder takes well to glazes added 
during final stages of roasting. Cranberry jelly glaze 
is a favorite. Or try melted currant jelly to which 
you’ve added a spoonful or two of prepared mustard. 

The rolled shoulder of lamb can be pot roasted, 
or oven poached in aluminum foil. If foil is used you 
will not have a true roast, but the product will be 
a flavorful one. A higher roasting temperature of 
375°F. must be used for rolled shoulder prepared in 
foil, allowing 35 minutes to the pound for medium- 
rare or 40 to 45 minutes per pound for well-done 
meat. 


LIGHT IRISH LAMB STEW 
(makes 6 servings) 
Water 
4-6 potatoes (medium) 


2 Ibs. bone-in lamb stew meat 
2'/p teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
| teaspoon monosodium gluta- 


4-6 carrots (medium) 

2-3 onions (medium) 

mate | package frozen peas 
2-3 bay leaves 


(Continued on page 81) 
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FLORIDA: 
Land of Sea and Sunshine 


You can play in the water, see everything from orange groves to the primitive 
Everglades, fish for marlin, watch dive-bombing pelicans, or visit 
flamboyant flower gardens in fabulous Florida. 

by DENNIS ORPHAN 


UMMER VACATION in Florida? Why not? 
During the summer months the average tem- 
perature in Miami is 79 degrees, and prices are about 
half of what they are during the winter months. And 
since you’ll be spending most of your time near the 
water, you’ll love the pollen-free, southeasterly trade 
winds that keep the days comfortably warm and 
the evenings cool. 

Florida stretches more than 400 miles from its 
northern boundary to the chain of keys at its south- 
ern end. The percentage of possible sunshine is high. 
In summer, the sunshine is normally tempered by 
fleecy clouds and occasional refreshing rains. 

Fishing and hunting are ideal in Florida. There are 
thousands of lakes, 166 fresh water rivers, and 
2276 miles of tidal coast line. You'll find more than 
600 varieties of fish in waters in and around the 
state. Information, tackle, guides, and bait are avail- 
able almost everywhere. Small boats are found at a 
multitude of docks and fishing camps in every 
section. 

Family vacations are a specialty at Miami Beach 
because there are so many activities for children 
and parents alike. These include swimming and 
its allied water sports such as boating, fishing, and 
skiing. Many of the city’s 380 hotels have swimming 
pools, some of them overlooking the ocean. 

In Miami Beach you’ll find a public beach within 
a short walk of your lodgings, and always within a 
drive of five minutes or so. Both sail and motor boats 
may be rented for bay cruises and water ski schools 
provide low-cost instruction. 

The city’s municipal recreation department con- 
ducts a summer-long supervised play program for 
youngsters of different age groups, so investigate the 
possibility of having your children safely amused 


COURTESY CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 
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Miami Beach—famed for modern architecture and oceanside hotels—is one of the country’s famous resort cities. 
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You may rent a boat, tackle, and fishing gear and spend your leisure time trying to catch fresh or salt water fish. 


Children may build sand castles, chase crawfish, and 
have a good time on safe, well-groomed public beaches. 


° , 











while you play golf, fish, sight-see, or go boating. 

The department also operates three community 
centers on a daily and evening basis with programs 
that include dancing, music, craft classes, and table 
games. 

During the summer season, hotel rooms start at 
about $30 a week, double; apartments are about $50 
a week. First-class rooms in oceanfront hotels with 
private beach and pool facilities are available for as 
little as $8 a day, double. 

Many of Miami Beach’s larger hotels offer a choice 
of two meals a day for $3.50 to $4 per person. Prac- 
tically all the thousands of apartment units here 
are furnished completely, so meals can be prepared 
“at home” for the entire family when desired. Most 
hotels and many apartments are air-conditioned. 

Gulf Stream trolling for sailfish, marlin, and other 
big-game heavyweights is one of the most popular 
forms of fishing in Miami Beach waters. Some 50 
boats are available here for this type angling. Tackle 
may be rented. Each carries a crew of skipper, who 
pilots the craft, and mate, who prepares bait and 
tackle for the guests and stands by with both advice 
and a gaff when a strike is made. 

Charter cost for one of these twin-engine boats is 
$40 for a half-day, $75 for all day. Each will fish 
four lines, so costs can be split between a party of 
four, bringing the cash outlay down to a very reason- 
able sum for the investment in boat and tackle, fuel, 
and manpower. 

Sailfish and white marlin are the most sought- 
after trophies in the Stream. They may weigh any- 
where from 25 to 75 or more pounds, but average 


Dating from 1599, four flags—Spanish, British, Con- 
federate, and United States—have flown over the old- 
est house in the country, located in Saint Augustine. 


around 50, and measure six or seven feet from fork 
of tail to tip of bill. 

Occasionally you may encounter a blue marlin, but 
these line-busters that go above 500 pounds are not 
too frequent. Dolphin, kingfish, and bonito are more 
common and give plenty of fight, as does the wahoo, 
another top game fish of local waters. 

Freshwater fishermen will find plenty of sport 
with game fish in bay and inlet waters around Miami 
Beach. Here the light-tackle angler can go for every- 
thing from tarpon and snook to bonefish, spotted 
weakfish, snapper, channel bass, and pompano. 

The best tarpon time here lasts through July, al- 
though some silver kings remain the year around, 
especially in the Everglades National Park area, a 
two-hour drive to the southwest. 

Eating adventures await you in Miami Beach. Top- 
ping the list of fish on a menu is pompano, which 
is caught locally. Close behind are the yellowtail, sea 
trout, and red snapper. The Florida lobster, locally 
called crawfish, is featured in many restaurants. 

Miami Beach visitors should try some native- 
grown fruits, including the mango and avocado. 
While citrus recipes are served all over the world, 
this section of South Florida is unique for its lime 
pie. The best pies are made from limes cf a variety 
long grown in the Florida Keys. 

Miami Beach offers all kinds and types of food 
and eating places, ranging from some of the finest 
in food and service to cafeterias and stool-and- 
counter lunch and sandwich spots. Most of the larg- 
er hotels have both dining room and coffee shop 


and many of the night clubs also serve dinners. 


In Miami’s Wax Museum you'll see dioramas depicting 
events of historical and political significance. A scene 
from the battle of New Orleans in 1815 is pictured below. 
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ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
A popular pastime in St. Petersburg, and other Florida 
towns, is feeding friendly pelicans and other wildlife. 


You'll find a Monkey Jungle 22 miles south of 
Miami off U.S. 1, in a tropical setting. Roaming free 
is a colony of about 50 monkeys who cavort about a 
“swimming hole.” Included in the colony are several 
baby monkeys who delight children in the audience. 

Along paths through the jungle-like setting are 
cages of various breeds of monkeys such as rare 
marmosets from South Africa, beautifully colored 
mandrills from West Africa, and _ fierce-looking 
orangutans who screech for peanuts from tourists. 

Star of the Monkey Jungle is Bulu, one of the four 
largest gorillas in the country. Eleven years old, 
Bulu weighs over 500 pounds and is valued at more 
than $30,000. Because he is susceptible to common 
colds, Bulu is viewed through a glass partition that 
shields his specially constructed cage. Admission to 


the zoo for adults is $1.40, children under 12, 35 
cents. 

Miami’s Wax Museum, a half-million-dollar struc- 
ture housing wax figures of historical, political, and 
sports fame is settings and costumes so detailed they 
appear lifelike, is located at the “Gateway to Miami” 
on U.S. Highway No. 1. 

Favorites among the 42 dioramas depicted are the 
Yalta Conference with Roosevelt, Churchill, and Sta- 
lin; the battle of the Alamo; the discovery of Florida 
by Ponce de Leon, and an informal gathering of 
athletic heroes Jack Dempsey, Joe Di Maggio, Babe 
Ruth, and Lou Gehrig. 

Artists and technicians worked for years under 
the direction of Albert Chartier and Robert Tan- 
crede, internationally known sculptors, to create and 
assemble the figures. The lifesize figures are cast in 
a mold made of beeswax and ingredients designed 
to withstand the heat of floodlights that beam on 
them in their glass enclosure. Tape recordings de- 
scribe each scene at the push of a button, and in 
the diorama of painter Toulouse-Lautrec at Le 
Moulin Rouge, can-can music heightens the authen- 
ticity. 

Parking space for more than 50 cars surrounds the 
Wax Museum, which is open daily from nine a.m. to 
nine p.m. Admission is $1.50 for adults and 75 cents 
for children above six years of age. 

Vizcaya, located on the shores of Biscayne Bay at 
3251 South Miami Avenue, just off U.S. 1, is a 69- 
room treasure-house of European and Asiatic art 
and antiques dating from the first to the 19th 
century. During 25 years of travel abroad, James 
Deering, wealthy International Harvester executive, 


In central Florida, around Clermont, you can drive for mile after mile and see colorful orange and grapefruit groves. 
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The warm sun, cool ocean breezes, and miles of clean, white-sand beaches lure tourists to Florida the year around. 


acquired a vast collection of rare period furniture, 
sculpture, tapestries, rugs, paintings, and decorative 
architectural accessories. It was to provide a proper 
setting for this priceless collection, as well as to build 
a home for himself, that Deering conceived the idea 
of Vizcaya. 

He began construction of his dream palace in 1912, 
employing 1000 European artisans, who labored five 
years on the project. Patterned after typical Italian 
villas of the Renaissance period, the building is 
authentic in every detail. Segments not brought from 
Europe were recreated in the proper tradition with 
painstaking care by master craftsmen. 


The walls were built of rough, Florida coral 
brought from nearby quarries and cut and carved on 
the spot. The roofs of entire villages were brought 
from Cuba to provide the weathered tiles for Viz- 
caya. 

One.of Vizcaya’s most exquisite features is its 10 
acres of formal gardens created in the Italian tradi- 
tion. Designed to serve as a vast outdoor room, the 
gardens are dotted with fountains and pools, classic 
statues and stone work, and interlaced with neatly- 
trimmed jasmine hedges. 

Open daily 10 a.m. to five p.m.; general admission 
to gardens, 25 cents; to (Continued on page 73) 


Tour visitors, penetrating deep into the Florida Everglades, watch a group of roseate spoonbills in a mangrove tangle. 
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Should my child 
be a breast 
or bottle baby? 


Breast Feeding: 
Its Value to 


Mother and 
Baby 


by JEAN DUESLER, R.N. 


DON STESBING 


MAY 1960 


Wuen I WAS nursing my first baby my neighbor, 
a mother of two, asked that I be careful and not 
let her daughter see me. We were good friends so 
I asked her to honestly tell me why she would ob- 
ject to having a three-year-old observe breast feed- 
ing. She said that it seemed so animalistic, and 
further confided that she was always careful not to 
come in if she thought I might be nursing. She 
admitted being highly embarrassed. 

Unfortunately our society places unusual em- 
phasis on the breast as a sex symbol. This I be- 
lieve is the basis of much of the difficulty American 
women experience in breast feeding. It is not that 
we are a breed’ of milkless women, as the Russians 
have been accused of calling us, but that the 
average American girl starts out with three strikes 
against her and they are all psychological. 

The first of these stems from the fact that very 
few of us have grown up in an environment where 
the natural method is used. This has decided dis- 
advantages. Women are forever rationalizing why 
they use bottles. We hear them say that breast 
feeding is bad for the mother’s health—that a tooth 
is lost for each baby—that strength is drained from 
the mother—or she may suffer various nervous dis- 
orders. We hear that the mother becomes fat (or 
thin) if she nurses, and that her breasts become 
pendulous. 

Perhaps a girl is well-read and knows that there 
will be breast changes when she becomes pregnant. 
Nursing makes no further change unless she does 
not wear a good supporting bra. Naturally the heavy 
breast will cause the skin to stretch if there is no 
support. But even if she has kept up with the latest 
information and knows the fallacy of these old wives’ 
tales when she tries to nurse her own baby, instead 
of a rooting section in the mama and mama-in-law 
department, she finds she doesn’t get encouragement 
anywhere. 

So many women on admission to the maternity 
ward give this answer to the routine question of 
whether they will nurse or not: “Well, I'm going 
to try.” It smacks of defeat at the very beginning. 
You would never hear a woman in a primitive culture 
say she will try. 

So you try, and nine times out of 10 you have 
a nurse help you who has as many cobwebs about 
the subject as you have. She’s read the book. She’s 
heard inspiring lectures, but deep down she’s em- 
barrassed and unsure. A former student told me 
that until she actually nursed (Continued on page 67) 





Miracle Drugs 
From the Sea 


Practically limitless, incalculably rich, and 


full of useful surprises—this is the tantalizing hodge- 


podge pharmacopoeia we call the sea. 


by JAMES C.G. CONNIFF 


N OT LONG AGO, an Air Force captain on Ta- 
rawa ate seven pieces of a large red snapper fresh 
from the sea—and nearly died of it. He was months 
regaining his strength. Two Air Force cooks and 
the Australian who caught the fish ate smaller por- 
tions. They recovered somewhat sooner from violent 
bouts of the same illness. 

In Japan, one of the chefs specially trained to 
clean the poisonous entrails from puffer or globe- 
fish—a popular delicacy—let some intestinal tissue 
escape his knife. Since puffer poison is the second 
most powerful biotoxin known (surpassed only by 
the toxin of faulty canning methods which causes 
botulism), five patrons of the restaurant where he 
worked swiftly succumbed. 

Despite excellent medical care, two of 57 Fili- 
pino contract workers on Saipan died after eating 
black moray eel. The others were unable to walk, 
much less work, for almost two weeks. At Kwajalein, 
the same fate overtook six Navy personnel who dined 
on black moray. One eventually died. Yet both groups 
had previously partaken of this fish dish many times 
without ill effect. 

In 18 feet of water near Naples, an Austrian scien- 
tist skin-diving for marine specimens saw a poison- 
finned weever fish half hidden in sand. At first it 
ignored his gloved probing. Then, like a streak, it 
took off and whirled to attack. He dodged, but its 


Algae, the one-celled plants which form green pond-scum, 
are being tested for possible antibiotic powers against 
the deadly staph germ and as therapy for leprosy. Here, 
crew of hydrographic ship collects algae in Antarctic. 
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Foeus on Drugs 
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Dr. John M. Sieburth’s work with marine vegetation has uncovered a new antibiotic now being tested for human use. 


Algae studies were conducted aboard hydrographic ship, ARA Chiriguano, during the 1958-59 Antarctic Expedition 
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The sea may be an untapped 


reservoir of answers to 


scores of medical problems 


razor-sharp spines raked his cheek below the mask. 
The venom began its deadly work at once. Though 
only 500 feet from shore and a superb swimmer, the 
scientist barely made the beach. 

By the time a physician could get to him, his 
upper body was swollen past recognition and he was 
screaming for someone to kill him. To swallow or 
draw breath, he said later, “was like being engulfed 
in liquid fire.” Because the strongest sedation did no 
good, he had to endure this private hell in a hospital 
for almost 10 days. The only reason he survived was 
that in sideswiping him, the weever fish failed to 
deliver a lethal dose. For its poison, as for that of 
most marine organisms, there was—and is—no 
known antidote. 

Toxicologists specializing in the fauna and flora 
of the sea have cataloged more than 300 such killers 
of the deep. Their weapons are not the slashing 
teeth of shark or barracuda but a wide variety of 
concentrated poisons. These they either carry in their 
flesh or, in many cases, can inject through spurs and 
spines like hypodermic needles. 

Until recently, these creatures had an indisputably 
bad reputation as enemies of man. The wise layman 
shunned them. The scientist approached them with 
caution. But now the tide is turning and many of 
these dangerous specimens are likely to become man- 
kind’s benefactors. 

Ichthyotoxicologists — fish-poison experts — confi- 
dently expect that man will soon breed all kinds of 
poisonous fish. On vast temperature-controlled salt- 
water farms, “marine agronomists” will also culti- 
vate many types of deadly submicroscopic marine 
life.. Although these strange pursuits will receive all 
the painstaking care with which we now breed trout 
fingerlings, they will have behind them no such pur- 
pose as the needs of sport fishermen. Instead, science 
will be preparing a live stockpile for the exciting new 
miracle drugs that these saltwater fish and vegeta- 
tion give promise of. 

Right now, our pharmaceutical industry continues 
for the most part to concentrate on the kind of 
research that has made available, within a very 
few decades, such milestone drugs as the sulfas, 
antibiotics, cortisone, polio vaccine, and the tranqui- 
lizing compounds. For much longer than that, the 
record of pharmaceutical research in providing 
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Study of penguins led to discovery of new antibiotic. 


doctors with some of their most important tools for 
treatii.g illness, protecting us against disease, and 
promoting better health has been one for which we 
can only be grateful. 

This record is all the more remarkable when we 
recall that until the industry developed synthetics, 
its research sources were restricted to pretty much 
the same raw material—plants, animals, and min- 
erals—as pre-scientific man used for his catch-as- 
catch-can “cures.” Even today, most drug sources 
regularly exploited in the research laboratory tend 
to bear out the theory that the very name “drug” 
comes from the Dutch word droog—meaning “dry” 
—because man’s early drugs were derived mainly 
from dried plants. 


Now at last we are branching out into the fabu- 
lous wet source of drugs, the oceans. Why this effort 
had to wait so long for investigators is hard to ex- 
plain. As if in massive invitation, about 71 percent 
of the earth’s surface is water—about 331 million 
cubic miles—and four-fifths of the planet’s animal 
life lives in or on that water. Such a variety_of salts 
is suspended in it that if dried they would cover all 
land areas to a depth of 500 feet. Vegetable matter 
alone grows in the upper 150 or so feet of the sea 
at an estimated 4000 tons per square mile. As a 
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In a makeshift bacteriological laboratory on the ARA Chiriguano, Sieburth isolates penguin bacterial cultures. 


source of pharmaceuticals, the world’s oceans are 
practically limitless, incalculably rich and varied, 
certain to be full of useful surprises—and all but 
untouched. 

True, we have long mined the oceans for basic 
chemicals like bromine and magnesium. The form 
in which magnesium emerges—magnesium hydrox- 
ide—is ordinary milk of magnesia. Magnesium is 
used also in Epsom salts. Calcium phosphate, from 
the bones of fish reacting with the carbonates of the 
sea floor, plays a broad role in the manufacture of 
medicines. 

Some varieties of marine vegetation have also 
proved valuable. Chlorella, a form of one-celled 
algae, in some of its growth phases, has enough 
strength against bacteria to render sewage safe for 
dumping into streams. At the other extreme, the 
Carnegie Institute is experimenting with this same 
green pond-scum—in palatable form—as a possible 
therapeutic factor in the diet of lepers. 

Nine years ago Drs. Robertson Pratt, Henry 
Mantner, Grace M. Gardner, Yi-Hsien Sha, and Jean 
Dufrenoy surveyed marine algae on the central 
California coast for antibiotically active substances. 
They found definite evidence of antibacterial activity 
which was in no way due to bacteriophages (viruses 
which attack bacteria) or other contaminants adher- 
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ing to the algae. Their conclusions led them to join 
in the rising chorus of regret that despite snowball- 
ing indications, algae had for the most part been 
“singularly ignored” as potential sources of useful 
medicinal products. 

On recent Antarctic expeditions, Dr. John M. 
Sieburth of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Dr. 
Paul R. Burkholder, director of Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden’s Kitchawan Research Laboratory, did some 
detective work and came up with an antibiotic of 
marine origin which in the test tube is effective 
against hospital-plaguing staphylococcus aureus. 


Wuen the two scientists found intestinal tracts 
of penguins to be practically free of bacteria, they 
studied the birds’ principal food, a tiny shrimp-like 
creature called the euphausid. In its turn, the sub- 
microscopic euphausid depended for food on a still 
smaller green sea plant called phytoplankton. This 


plant yielded the new antibiotic. Named Halo- 
sphaerin, it attacks floating bacteria. It is now under- 
going exhaustive tests. 

Scottish doctors, in interim reports on uses for 
marine algae, have indicated that the brown algae 
derivative, lamarin sulphate, may deserve further 
study as an anticoagulant—even though in its pres- 
ent crude form it is of lower (Continued on page 63) 





Are Twins Twice the Trouble? 


Twins, who form about two percent of the general population, 


find it necessary to struggle for identity—to demand 
individual recognition from a world that thinks 
of them as one rather 


than as two. 


by Flora Rheta Schreiber 
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Wuicx ONE ARE you?” the woman asked. 

The two boys looked away with pained ex- 
pressions. For, in one unknowing phrase, she had 
obliterated their sense of individuality. Although 
they were identical twins, they liked to think 
that people knew who was who. 

“Don’t you know I’m Jeff?” one of the twins 
asked at last. 

“Don’t you know I’m Phil?” his brother echoed 
painfully. 

This little scene, enacted virtually daily in 
the lives of twins, provides, in reverse, the key 
to how twins like to be treated. 

Twins struggle for an identity which, because 
of the very circumstances of their birth, is con- 
stantly threatened with eclipse. Twins therefore 
find it necessary to assert a cherished individuali- 
ty and to demand individual recognition. And 
each time some thoughiless outsider asks, 
“Which one are you?” he strikes a blow against 
the twins’ struggle, each to be his own man. 

Parents will find it helpful to recognize that 
twins present special problems. On the physical 
side, there is feeding which is complicated be- 
cause the twins weigh less than most other new- 
born babies. They may require a three-hour 
schedule by day and a.m. bottles for a longer 
than average time. The mother of twins, more 
than other mothers, needs outside help, such as 
the aid of diaper services, domestic help if pos- 
sible, etc. Feeding both babies at the same time 
also calls for special techniques. Breast feeding 
seldom works for both babies. The smaller baby 
should usually be given the breast milk. Twins 
usually need extra vitamin A and perhaps iron. 


Tue psychological problems in dealing with 
twins are even more challenging. 

The twin relationship differs from the ordinary 
relationship of brothers and sisters. When, for 
instance, a neighbor’s three-year-old calls Jeff 
and Phil “twinnies,” they bristle. They don’t 
even like being called “the twins.” And “Hi, Phil 
and Jeff” will invariably provoke Jeff to say 
“No, Jeff and Phil,” whereas, “Hi, Jeff and Phil’’ 
will just as surely lead Phil to complain, “No, 
Phil and Jeff.” 

These twins make an issue about the sequence 
of their names because twins, more than other 
brothers and sisters, must establish prerogatives 
for themselves. Having equal status, neither can 
claim either the prerogatives of the elder nor the 
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indulgence usually afforded to the younger. Their 
envies and jealousies cannot be settled, as other 
brothers and sisters usually settle them, by fall- 
ing more or less permanently into the roles of 
stronger and weaker members. 

The twins, too, are caught in a perplexing 
ambivalence. One moment they will be utterly 
dependent upon each other and will be so close 
that they can literally experience the pleasure or 
pain the other feels. Yet the next moment will 
find them nursing hostile feelings toward each 
other. 


W HIE other children, during the first few 
years of life, develop strong emotional ties only 
to their mother, twins, from the beginning of 
life, develop strong ties both to their mother 
and to each other. They are thus faced with a 
double task. And, when conflicts arise between 
love and hate in each of their major relation- 
ships, they must strive for a balance of feeling. 

Let mother scold one twin and the other may 
somehow feel naughty, too. When mother enters 
the room, both twins will go to her. If one of the 
twins falls and hurts himself, the other may al- 
so feel pain. Yet, despite this close attunement, 
the twins are rivals. They are, in fact, more acute 
rivals than are other brothers and sisters. More- 
over, the rivalry starts at an earlier age than it 
does with other siblings. 

Often the bond between the twins is too strong. 
And because it is so strong, it tends to weaken 
their relationship to their parents. Dorothy Bur- 
lingham in her study of three pairs of identical 
twins states that this weakness is the more 
serious, because, as she puts it, “the bewilder- 
ment of the parents when confronted with two 
identical twins, whom they can tell apart with 
difficulty, often makes the mother’s and father’s 
attitude towards their twins less warm and 
spontaneous.” 

Beset by these psychological problems, twins 
have a need to find and to keep their own identi- 
ty. And the same twin who in moments of in- 
security, will cling to his fellow twin in the 
same way that other children will cling to their 
mother, will also enjoy being separated from the 
fellow twin. They in fact need this separation. 

Twins also need help in balancing their emo- 
tional attachment to their fellow twin and to 
their parents. This can be accomplished only if 
parents will spend some time with each twin 
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“Aren’t they cute!” people will exclaim; but this photo 
illustrates what not to do. Twins should not be dressed 
alike and should not be given identical playthings. 


by himself and will, in every sense, give him the 
feeling that he is a person in his own right. 

Person in his own right he is. For there is scientific 
proof that even identical twins who are more alike 
than are any other two human beings are not carbon 
copies of each other. They are apt to begin life at 
different sizes and to grow at different rates. They 
have different aptitudes, talents, interests, and skills. 


Yer IT is true that identical twins, the type to 
which one-third of all sets of twins belong, develop 
from one egg, or ovum, fertilized by a single male 
cell, or sperm, and that at some more or less early 
stage of development, the single fertilized egg splits 
in half to form two individuals who are always of the 
same sex. It is true therefore that these identical 
twins are one flesh and have the same genes which 
they inherit from their parents. They are in fact so 
much of one flesh that skin or kidney can be trans- 
planted from one to the other. However, they are not 
precisely the same in all hereditary qualities. More- 
over, their first environment—the womb—is not 
precisely the same for both of them, since one will 
inevitably take advantage of the other in position in 
the womb and in making use of the mother’s pre- 
natal, available food supply. 

Two-thirds of all twins are fraternal. They come 
from two separate eggs fertilized by separate male 
cells and are actually two entirely different indi- 
viduals who, through exceptional circumstances, were 
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born together. They may be of the same or of differ- 
ent sex. They differ in their hereditary make-up and 
may be utterly unlike each other. 


M ANY reliable studies show, however, that twins— 
fraternal as well as identical—share a more common 
environment than other children do; that the en- 
vironment of twins from birth tends to be so similar 
that it is bound to increase their natural resemblance. 

Several new studies show that identical twins en- 
joy more similar reputations, are more likely to find 
themselves in the same classrooms, to have more 
similar health records, and, in many other respects, 
to share a more common physical and social environ- 
ment than that ordinarily experienced by fraternal 
twins. These studies show, too, that, on the average, 
identical twins are much more similar in intelligence 
than are fraternal twins. If, for instance, one of a 
pair of identical twins is mentally deficient, the other 
usually is, too. At least he is 91 percent of the time. 
But, in the case of fraternal twins, there is only a 47 
percent similarity in mental deficiency. 

Not only did twin 12-year-old girls show striking 
resemblance in intelligence, but also in emotions and 
in motor make-up. Their handwriting, for instance, 
was almost identical. And in a spelling test they 
spelled the same words correctly. 

Rosanoff, Handy, and Plesset, authorities on the 
etiology of mental deficiency, found the expected 
close resemblance in the intelligence of identical 
twins. Often their I.Q.’s were within one or two 
points of each other and seldom were they much 
more than five points apart. 

Freeman and Holzinger, University of Chicago in- 
vestigators, studied 19 sets of identical twins, who 
were brought up in different homes. Unfortunately 
for the experiments, in most cases the separated 
twins had equal opportunities for education. There 
were, however, several instances in which the oppor- 
tunities for education were very different. 

One of the most interesting of these instances was 
that of two sisters, Martha and Henrietta. They are 
an example of how the similarity between identical 
twins can be modified when the twins are exposed 
to different environments. 

Martha was raised in a poor home and had only 
two years of high school. Henrietta was brought up 
in a good home and had four years of college. 
Martha’s I.Q. was 92. Henrietta’s was 116. This dif- 
ference of 24 points was the largest observed in the 
group. The difference in intelligence, however, was 
not enough to explain the differences in position. For 
Martha worked in a small printing office where she 
did typesetting and proofreading, while Henrietta be- 
came a high school teacher. 


ANOTHER set of twin sisters illustrates the stub- 
born, persisting similarity among identical twins 
even when their environments are different. Helen 
grew up on a farm and left school after the eighth 
grade. Elizabeth, her (Continued on page 84) 
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The Special Sense Organs 


The Wonderful Human Machine—Chapter Eight 


Have YOU ever tried to carry on a 
conversation near the center of a big 
city during the rush hour? If so, you 
can remember the continuous din of HOW WE HEAR 
elevated trains, police whistles and 
taxi horns, shouts of newsboys, and 
the clacking of shoes on sidewalks. 

The sounds you hear are what the 
special organs of hearing are able to 
translate from the vibrations in the 
air about you. The vibrations may be 
produced by an air hammer tearing 
up pavement, by metal clanging 
against metal in a bell, or by a musi- 
cian blowing on the reed of a saxo- 
phone. The more vibrations per 
second, the higher the frequency, or 
pitch. Loudness is a measure of in- 
tensity, or power, of the vibrations. 

Most people can hear sounds be- 
tween about 40 cycles, or vibrations, 
per second and 20,000 per second. 

How do sounds that begin as air 
vibrations reach the part of the brain 
that identifies and catalogs them? 
The vibrations travel down the tube 
leading from the outer ear to the 
eardrum. The tube is called the ex- 
ternal auditory meatus. It is lined 
with hair and glands that secrete ear 
wax. The tube is funnel-shaped to 
help collect sound waves and guide 
them to the eardrum, or tympanic 
membrane. 

On the inner side of the tympanic 
membrane is the middle ear, which 
contains three tiny bones, or ossicles. 
The bones, called the hammer, anvil, 
and stirrup, are stretched across the 
cavity of the middle ear to relay the 
vibrations from the eardrum to the 
fluid-filled cavity of the inner ear. 
Sound waves vibrate the eardrum and 
the hammer attached to it. The ham- 
mer pushes the anvil which, in turn, 
moves the stirrup. 
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The stirrup acts as a piston on the 
membrane of the oval window as it 
pushes against the fluid in the inner 
ear. The inner ear contains the coch- 
lea, a snail-shaped spiral tunnel in 
which the organ of Corti—the true 
organ of hearing—is located. The in- 
ner ear also contains the semicircular 
canals which help give us our sense 
of balance. 


THE organ of Corti consists of spe- 
cialized nerve cells that follow the 
spiral of the cochlea. The cells rest 
on the basilar membrane, which is 
make up of connective-tissue fibers. 
The nerve cells have hair-like projec- 
tions and the tips of the hairs are in 
contact with a membrane above, the 
tectorial membrane. The spongy bone 
that forms the core of the cochlea 
has many tiny tunnels through which 
the nerves from the specialized cells 
carry impulses to the brain. 

Each middle ear is connected with 
the inside of the mouth through a 
passageway called the auditory, or 
eustachian, tube. The job of this 
tube is to equalize the pressure in the 
middle ear with the atmospheric 
pressure. 

The organ of equilibrium, or bal- 
ance, has two kinds of nerve receptors. 
They are located in three membrane- 
like tubes, called semicircular canals, 
and two small sacs in the inner ear 
next to the cochlea. The semicircular 
canals are set at right angles to each 
other—like the top and adjacent sides 
of the corner of a box. The nerve re- 
ceptors in the semicircular canals are 
hair cells with the tips of the hairs 
embedded in a plume of gelatin-like 
material. When the head is moved, 
the fluid flows against the plumes, 
called cristae. This pressure triggers 
the receptors which transmit to the 
brain the message that the head is 
changing position. 

The second kind of receptor is lo- 
cated in the two small sacs. It also 
uses hair cells with the hairs em- 
bedded in a gelatin-like material. But 
the surface of the gelatinous mass in 
the two sacs is coated with a layer 
of tiny grains of limestone. Movement 
of the head causes the grains, called 
otoliths, to shift. This causes the hair 
cells to send out nerve impulses, 


The eyeball frequently is compared 
to a camera. The analogy is not en- 
tirely true, but we can learn a few 
things about the eye by thinking of 
it in terms of various parts of a 
camera. Both the eyeball and the 
camera are light-tight containers with 
dark inside walls. The camera is 
shaped like a box and the eyeball is 
spherical, of course. The walls of the 
camera usually are made of a rigid 
metal or plastic. The outside of the 
eyeball, the sclerotic coat, is made of 
tough fibrous tissue. The eyeball is 
further protected by its location in a 
bony orbit of the skull. The orbit is 
lined with a cushion of fatty tissue to 
protect the eye from shock damage. 

The eyeball has a layer just inside 
the sclerotic coat, the choroid, which 
is filled with blood vessels to nourish 
the living tissues of the eye. 

Both the camera and the eye have 
a lens to focus the image on a light- 
sensitive surface. The light-sensitive 
surface in the camera is the roll or 
plate of film. In the eye it is a layer 
of light-sensitive nerve cells and is 
called the retina. In the camera, the 
distance between the lens and the 
film usually can be changed to keep 
the image in focus for objects both 
near and far away. In the eye, the 
shape of the lens is changed auto- 
matically, by small muscles, so that 
we can see clearly objects at various 
distances. 

A further similarity is that of the 
iris, the curtain that can be opened 
or closed to permit various amounts 
of light to pass through the lens. In 
the camera, the iris may be controlled 
by energy from a photoelectric cell or 
it can be adjusted by hand. The iris 
of the eye adjusts automatically to 
changes in light intensity, again by 
the action of tiny muscles in the iris 
at the front of the eye. The opening 
in the iris of the eye is called the 
pupil. 


[Nn THE cases of both the eye and 
the camera, simple lenses do not pro- 
duce clear images without some “cor- 
rection.” The outer edges of the lenses 
bend rays of light at different angles 
than do the center parts of the lenses. 
Camera lenses are corrected by mak- 
ing them from combinations of differ- 


ent kinds of glass. The human eye is 
partly corrected by nature’s design of 
the cornea, a transparent extension of 
the sclerotic coat protruding in front 
of the pupil. The curvature of the 
cornea varies slightly to compensate 
for visual errors produced by edges 
of the lens. In some people, however, 
the surface of the cornea becomes ir- 
regular and vision is blurred. This 
condition is called astigmatism. 

The front of the cornea is protected 
by a smooth, transparent layer of tis- 
sue called the conjunctiva. A similar 
membrane covers the inner surfaces 
of the eyelids. The eyelids also con- 
tain dozens of tiny tarsal glands that 
secrete an oil to lubricate the surfaces 
of the eyeball and eyelids. Still fur- 
ther protection is provided by the 
lacrimal gland, located at the outer 
edge of the eye socket. It secretes 
tears to clean the protective mem- 
brane and keep it moist. 

The region between the cornea and 
the lens is filled with a salty, clear 
fluid known as the aqueous humor. 
The eyeball behind the lens is filled 
with a jelly-like substance called the 
vitreous humor. 


THe innermost layer of the eyeball, 
the retina, is itself made up of eight 
layers of nerve tissue. Most of the 
layers contain nerve fibers or nerve 
nuclei. But the layer most directly in- 
volved in vision contains specialized 
nerve cells called rods and cones. They 
get their names from the rod and 
cone-like shapes seen when the layer 
is viewed under a microscope. The 
rods are more sensitive to light than 
the cones. The cones, on the other 
hand, are sensitive to colors. When 
we are trying to see an object at 
night, perhaps by moonlight, we de- 
pend upon the rods. The faint amounts 
of light passing through the lens fall 
upon the retina and stimulate the 
rods which transmit, through the op- 
tic nerve, the messages that produce 
the Visual image in the brain. 

As the intensity in light increases, 
cones begin to dominate the action of 
image formation in the brain. The 
rods might continue firing messages 
to the brain in bright light, but they 
apparently contribute very little to 
the image in such cases. Animals such 
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as rats and owls, which sleep during 
the day and forage for food at night, 
have only rods in the retinas of their 
eyes. 


VisuaL acuity may be affected by 
several types of eye defects. Astigma- 
tism, mentioned earlier, is one ab- 
normal condition. Other common 
defects are myopia (nearsightedness ) 
and hyperopia (farsightedness). My- 
opia occurs when the rays of light 
entering through the lens are focused 
in the vitreous humor, in front of the 
retina. Hyperopia results when the 
image is focused, theoretically, be- 
hind the eyeball. Both near and far- 
sightedness may result from abnormal 
curvature of the lens or cornea or 
from abnormal shape of the eyeball. 

The ear and eye sometimes are 
classed as distance receptors because 
they enable the human machine to 
detect and evaluate objects from a 
distance. Other sense organs require 
direct contact with the body and are 
called contact receptors. They include 
the organs of touch, pressure, pain, 
heat, and cold. They might also in- 
clude similar special sense receptors 
in our muscles, tendons, and joints, 
plus those in the vital organs which 
furnish reports on liquid and gas 
pressure and chemical stimuli. 

Each of the various kinds of con- 
tact receptors in the skin has a special 
design and may be located in a part 
of the body where it can be of the 
best use to the body. Touch receptors, 
for example, are more likely to be 
found on the finger tips and the tip 
of the tongue. A touch receptor is 
shaped somewhat like a bell with a 
wandering spiral of nerve fiber inside. 

Pain receptors are simply bare 
nerve endings in the tissue cells of the 
skin and other organs. There are 
separate specialized receptors for heat 
and cold. Deep pressure receptors, 
called Pacinian corpuscles, appear un- 
der the microscope like small onions. 
A single nerve fiber runs to the center 
of the bulb. 

There are four basic taste sensa- 
tions, sweet, sour, salty, and bitter. 
The receptors for taste are located 
mostly on the tongue, although there 
are a few taste buds, as they are 
called, on the soft palate and epiglot- 
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tis. On the tongue, the taste buds are 
found at the tip, on the sides, and 
at the back. The taste buds are more 
plentiful in babies than in old people. 

Although taste buds look alike un- 
der the microscope, those at the back 
of the tongue transmit the bitter sen- 
sation. Taste buds at the tip generally 
produce the sensation of sweetness. 
Those along the sides at two points, 
near the tip and again near the back 
of the tongue, are related to the taste 
sensation of saltiness. And buds along 
the sides but toward the back of the 
tongue transmit sour sensations. 

If your mouth were completely dry, 
you would not be able to taste any- 
thing. Taste sensations occur only 
when the substance in the mouth has 
been moistened. The moisture usually 
is supplied in sufficient quantities by 
your salivary glands. 

The organ of smell is a distance 
receptor. In lower animals it appar- 
ently is much more important than in 
humans. 

Our sense of smell is contained in 
the olfactory organ located in the top 
of the nasal cavity. A long bulb of 
nerve tissue extends along a ledge of 
skull bone separating the nasal cavity 
from the brain. There is a series of 
tiny holes through the bony ledge and 
through the holes nerve fibers pass to 
a layer of hair cells in the nasal muc- 
ous membrane. The size of the mem- 
brane area containing the odor 
receptors is only about one quarter of 
a square inch in humans, but the ol- 
factory receptor area in a dog is about 
40 times as large—indicating the rela- 
tive importance of the sense of smell. 

The olfactory receptors are a type 
of chemical detector. To be “smelled,” 
an odor first must be dissolved in the 
mucous secreted by the nasal mucous 
membrane. Scientists have found that 
only substances that can pass a cer- 
tain set of “smellability” requirements 
will be detected by the nose. 

The olfactory organ is a sensitive 
and complicated chemical plant cap- 
able of sifting through many sizes and 
shapes of molecules, giving you a 
computer-quick decision on which o- 
doriferous substances are close to you. 
The receptors are sensitive enough to 
detect a substance diluted to as much 
as one part in 30 billion. zw e 
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MIRACLE DRUGS 
FROM THE SEA 


(Continued from page 55) 


potency than heparin and shows 
considerable toxicity in prolonged 
experimentation on dogs and rabbits. 

Certain types of seaweed used for 
fodder are known to improve the 
butterfat of cows to prize-winning 
levels, and to invigorate racehorses. 
Rocky Marciano used to chew one 
variety between rounds to stop nose- 
bleeds and hasten the healing of 
cuts. 

Caragheen—the branchy, dark- 
purple seaweed harvested on Euro- 
pe’s and New England’s coasts and 
dried for market as Irish moss— 
contains water-soluble colloids or 
algins which keep skin lotions and 
cough medicines in suspension. This 
carrageenin has cut sharply the need 
to label bottles “Shake well before 
using.” 

Even the concept of allergies came 
from the sea. During a 1901 ocean- 
ographic expedition on the yacht of 
Prince Albert I of Monaco, zoologist 
Paul Portier gave the ship’s dog, 
Neptune, graduated doses of Physa- 
lia (Portuguese Man-of-War) jelly- 
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fish poison. Portier’s observations led 
Professor Charles Richet to propose 
that they call the dog’s reaction 
“anaphylaxis”—an increased sensi- 
tivity (with shock) to later doses of 
the toxic substance. This line of 
thought paved the way for allergy 
remedies and won Richet a Nobel 
prize. 

Interesting as these early signs of 
promise may be, we must admit to 
knowing little about the chemistry 
of the sea’s exotic elixirs and poi- 
sons, however, and less about their 
pharmacology—how they produce 
their effects in human beings. But 
we are fast improving our knowl- 
edge of chemical composition, and 
once we isolate the key factors in 
these complex materials, we should 
be able to synthesize valuable new 
drugs by processes now worked out. 

For there is exciting evidence that 
—besides being a source of more 
prosaic medicines—the sea may be 
an untapped reservoir of answers to 
medical problems as diverse as can- 
cer and diabetes, blood coagulation 
and brain function, anesthesia and 
paralysis, vitamins and heart medi- 
cines, nerve drugs and pharmacol- 
ogical mind-improvers. 


The puffer poison which killed five 
in Kyoto, for example, is not just 
something the Japanese discard 
when they gut the otherwise nourish- 
ing fish. For many years they have 
processed globe-fish intestines to ob- 
tain the drug tetrodotoxin. This is 
a numbing chemical which relieves 
pain faster than most anesthetics 
in general use. Because it also does 
a more complete job, its role as a 
palliative for the terminal stages of 
cancer is legendary in Japan. Doctors 
there also employ it to relax muscu- 
lar spasm. 

Dr. Y. Suehiro, in his book, Poison 
of Globe-fish (Tokyo, 1947), reports 
an array of diseases which have 
responded to carefully controlled 
dosages of tetrodotoxin. Not so long 
ago such claims would have been 
shrugged off by western science. To- 
day we know better. Some recent 
determinations of the research labo- 
ratory have validated more than one 
age-old drug recipe of the Orient. 
Even if the range and efficacy 
claimed for tetrodotoxin will not 
stand precise scrutiny, the substance 
does have powerful pharmacological 
properties that should be assessed. 

Some of these have already come 
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family’s everyday skin problems 
There’s no need to-clutter the medicine cabinet with an 
assortment of creams and ointments, because soothing, 
emollient ‘Borofax’ quickly relieves a wide variety of 


minor skin conditions caused by sun, wind, heat, water, 
and other irritants. 
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to light. Fifteen years ago Dr. W. H. 
Yudkin identified a substance in the 
ovaries of the puffer that slows heart 
action. Ten years later, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. P. 
Couillard reported the presence of 
anticoagulant and_ cell-growth-in- 
hibiting substances in this same 
species of puffer. 

University of Pennsylvania re- 
searchers, under Dr. L. V. Heilbrunn, 
have found in the entrails of puffers 
and other marine animals material 
that interferes with normal cell di- 
vision and are investigating its pos- 
sible use in treating cancer. 

Along similar lines, Drs. R. Nigrel- 
li and P. A. Zahl have discovered a 
poison called holothurin in sea cu- 
cumbers. When applied as an extract 
in test tubes, this substance lowers 
the growth potential of cells from 
mouse cancer. 

To organize broad-scale scientific 
exploration of such phenomena, a 
40-year-old California scientist, Dr. 
Bruce W. Halstead, has made lethal 
marine life the basis of an unusual 
medical career. On 15 expeditions to 
whatever parts of the world’s oceans 
these creatures inhabit, Doctor Hal- 
stead has studied them closely in 
their own environment, made useful 
surveys on them for the guidance of 
our armed forces, and brought home 
many tons of specimens for research. 

These ‘now repose in deep-freeze 
lockers at the World Life Research 
Institute in Reche Canyon near Col- 
ton, California—about an hour’s 
drive east of Los Angeles. The insti- 
tute is a $15-million non-profit 
educational research project made 
possible—like the Halstead expedi- 
tions—by a small group of wealthy, 
science-minded businessmen who re- 
main anonymous. A recently com- 
pleted Administration-Research 
Building will soon be followed by a 
Science Auditorium, a Medical-Ma- 
rine Oceanarium, a Museum of Medi- 
cal Natural History, a Tropical 
Aviary, a Conservatory of Economic 
Botany, a Skin Diving Training Pool 
and—on a peak overlooking the 60- 
acre tract—a Space Planetarium. 

In this modern. Science Park 
Doctor Halstead is already at work. 
From his sea snakes he hopes to 
learn much about the mechanism of 
blood coagulation, and perhaps even 
improve on existing anticoagulants. 
These creatures secrete a venom 50 
times more powerful than that of 
the cobra. Luckily, their lethal ef- 
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fectiveness is somewhat curtailed by 
poor vision and retarded striking 
reflexes. 

On the weever fish which almost 
killed the Austrian scientist, and on 
the equally venomous stonefish, he 
is conducting studies of their potent 
hemolytic properties. He is also do- 
ing follow-up work on the poison 
of the sting ray, which Drs. F. E. 
Russell and A. van Harreveld found 
can slow the heart and even arrest 
its beat. In the ugly toadfish, which 
is known to possess a venom that 
burns up sugar in the blood, he is 
cautiously seeking clues of possible 
benefit to diabetics. 

Doctor Halstead views with pro- 
fessional skepticism the often re- 
volting concoctions used by witch 


doctors of primitive tribes, especially 
those with access to the sea. ‘They 
like to use short-term poisons,” he 
says, “and then take credit when the 
stuff wears off.” But at the same 
time, he has found, there remain 
certain mysteries, certain apparently 
genuine cures of difficult cases, which 
scientific analysis of some of those 
concoctions might help unravel. It is 
with this in mind that he has focused 
the light of science on that tantaliz- 
ing, hodge-podge pharmacopoeia: 
the sea. 

Already this skin-diving research 
scientist has derived a poison called 
a hallucinogen from a fish he won’t 
identify because of Russian interest. 
It is a nerve drug so powerful that 
the smallest dose brings on enormous 
depression and feelings of imminent 
death. The victim, positive he is 
about to die, goes into a coma for 
about 12 hours. Afterward, although 
the depression is gone, awesome 
memories—as of actual death—con- 
tinue to haunt him. 

The built-in “surrender quotient” 
of this drug makes it a dangerous 
“war without death’ weapon. But 
Doctor Halstead is experimenting 
further to discover peacetime uses— 
perhaps for study of hallucinatory 
phenomena by practitioners in the 
field of mental health. 

Researchers at work on the nu- 
trient and antibiotic characteristics 
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of marine organisms, such as Dr. 
Luigi Provasoli of Haskins Labora- 
tories in New York, tend to be con- 
servative about even the encouraging 
evidence their investigations have 
already brought to light. So does 
the staff of the Rockefeller Institute, 
where research has made consider- 
able progress in defining the pharma- 
ceutical potential of the great 
single-cell organism of the south- 
central Pacific—a translucent labora- 
tory of cell function as big as an 
ostrich egg. 

But others in the field seem to 
favor a crash program of develop- 
ment for drugs from the sea. They 
are conscious of Russian research in 
this and other areas to find drugs 
which will elevate and then stabilize 


human ability to work harder and 
to fight back against the energy- 
sapping effects of depression. En- 
zyme research to improve metabo- 
lism of carbohydrates in nervous 
tissue is one line of study in this 
connection which may well find an 
answer in the nutrient saline culture 
medium of the oceans. 

A good sign that we already have 
the makings of such a crash program 
came to hand recently. Competition 
in the drug industry makes the re- 
search of any particular company a 
highly confidential matter, so the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation in Washington had no in- 
formation that member firms were 
doing any work on miracle drugs 
from the sea. 

But a wide sampling of major 
companies revealed more than one- 
third of them are deeply involved in 
drug research on fish and other ma- 
rine organisms. Another third 
weren't saying. The remainder said 
they were not actively engaged at 
the moment, but that didn’t mean 
they wouldn’t be tomorrow. 

Among those companies doing 
marine-oriented research, reaction 
to the inquiry was _ invariably 
shocked surprise. They had thought 
it was all a big secret. For the 
moment—till one or more of them 
achieve the breakthrough which is 
sure to come—much of it is. END 
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NUTRITION PARADOX: 
WANT AMIDST PLENTY 


(Gontinued from page 25) 


“It takes know-how, as 
well as concern for nutrition, 


to alter food habits.” 


children—as well as adults—up to 
the level of perfection we'd like to 
see. Enough food supplies are avail- 
able—and in sufficient variety—to 
furnish every individual with all 
the nutrients recommended. Evi- 
dently there is a continuing need to 
help our youth, as well as their par- 
ents, in choosing foods intelligently 

to use our abundance so that they 
may achieve their birthright of food: 
the vigor and beauty that can come 
from a well-fed body aglow with 
health. 

One step in the right direction is 
the ‘“Youth-power Project,’’ sup- 
ported as a public service by the 
food industry through the National 
Food Conference. This nationwide 
educational program is designed to 
give high school students, through 
the 1959-60 school year, a better un- 
derstanding of good eating habits 
and nutrition. Special school proj- 
ects on such subjects as “Basic 
Breakfasts,” “Nutrition Quiz,” and 
“Pack Lunch with a Punch” are 
fitted into the curriculum. Last Feb- 
ruary, hundreds of high school dele- 
gates from many of our states 
participated in forums at the Na- 
tional Youthpower Congress in Chi- 
cago, one of the most important as- 
sembiies of teen-agers ever held. 
Through state, county, and city 
Youth-power committees, the value 
of food for health and achievement 
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is being brought home to teen-agers 
across the nation. 

On a broader base, an important 
need seems to be for more knowledge 
by homemakers in terms of the need 
to serve certain foods. A great many 
women—though they are reputed to 
be salad-consumers—could improve 
their diet by eating more fruits and 
vegetables. Undoubtedly some fam- 
ilies need more milk and cheese in 
their diet. Others should have more 
citrus fruits and tomatoes. Some re- 
quire more dark green and deep 
yellow vegetables; others, more 
meat, whole grain and enriched 
cereals, dry beans and peas. But it 
takes know-how, as well as concern 
for nutrition, to alter food habits. 

Home economists at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tell me we al- 
ready know a great deal about what 
makes for good nutrition and how 
foods may contribute to it. We know 
the human body needs some 50 or 
more nutrients from food. Our tech- 
nicians have analyzed and collated 
information for various key elements 
in several thousand foods or differ- 
ent forms of the same food. To 


help the public choose the family 
fare wisely, the Institute of Home 
Economics has developed a simpli- 
fied “Daily Food Guide.” 

In essence, this is how the Guide 
can help improve your diets at home. 
Select the main part of your meals 
from the four broad food groups. To 
these, add other foods as needed to 
make your menus more appealing 
and satisfying. The recommended 
allowances for the various nutrients 
are likely to be achieved when you 
add foods normally used to round 
out the diet, such as butter, mar- 
garine, syrups, unenriched grain 
products, and various desserts. 

Fortunately, food today is a good 
buy. Some people may recall, with 
nostalgia, that in the “good old days” 
of 1914, rib roast was only 20 cents 
a pound. But it took 48 minutes of 
labor then to earn enough to buy a 
pound of rib roast; today, it takes 
only 20 minutes. This should dispel 
the false impression that “higher” 
prices of food are depriving many 
families of food they need. 

Families in need of food have ac- 
cess to the federal surplus through 


A DAILY FOOD GUIDE FOR YOUR FAMILY 





Milk Group 


Recommended Amounts 


Foods Included 


Contribution to Diet 








Children: 3-4 cups, 
Teen-agers: 4 or more, 
Adults: 2 or more, 
Pregnant women: 4 or 
more. 


termilk). 
Cheeses. 


Milk (fluid whole, evap- 
orated, skim, dry, but- 


Ice cream. 


Leading source of cal- 
cium, for bones, teeth. 
Also, high-quality pro- 
tein, riboflavin, vitamin 
A, other nutrients. 





4 or servings 
daily. 

Include 1 serving of an 
important vitamin C 
source (citrus or other 
fruit, vegetable). At 
least every other day, 
1 serving of good vita- 
min A _ source (dark- 
green or deep-yellow 
vegetable). 2 or more 
servings of other vege- 
tables and fruits. 


more 


grapefruit, 
berries, 


Vegetable-Fruit Group 
All vegetables and 

fruits, such as oranges, 

raw straw- 

green 
(vitamin C); 

broccoli, carrots, spinach, 
sweet-potatoes, 
green and yellow vege- 
tables (vitamin A). 


Vitamins and minerals. 
Vitamin C for healthy 
gums and body tissues. 
Vitamin A for growth, 
normal vision, héalthy 
skin. 


pepper 
apricots, 


dark- 





2 or more servings daily. 


Meat Group 
Beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
poultry, fish, eggs. _Al- 
ternates: dry beans, dry 
peas, lentils, nuts, pea- 
nut butter. 


Protein, for growth and 
repair of body tissues. 
Also, iron, thiamine, ri- 
boflavin, and niacin. 





Bread and Cereal Group 


4 or more servings daily. 
If no cereals; extra ser- 
ving of breads or: baked 
goods to make up at 
least 5 servings. 





Whole grain, enriched 
or restored breads cook- 
ed or ready-to-eat 
cereals, crackers, flours, 
spaghetti and macaroni, 
rice, noodles, etc. 





Protein, iron, several of 
the B-vitamins, and food 
energy. 





(NOTE: For more details, send five cents for Leaflet No. 424, “Food for 


Fitness: 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


A Daily Food Guide,” to Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
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state welfare programs. Almost all 
of this surplus is in wheat and corn. 
However, currently lard and pow- 
dered eggs have been on the donation 
list, along with butter and cheese, 
which are being made available only 
to the school lunch program. Al- 
though there is ample flour and corn 
meal on hand for welfare purposes, 
the federal government obviously is 
not in a position to improve nutrition 
through its surplus disposal program. 

We can improve our nutrition and 
our appearance. We've all seen it 
happen to friends and neighbors. For 
those who must watch their weight, 
food sources of the nutrients now 
short in many diets need not be 
high in calories. 

So let us all use our food abund- 
ance wisely, to give our people the 
vitality and vigor this nation needs 
to fulfill its role in world leader- 
ship. 

By eating to strengthen our 
bodies, we add years to life and life 
to years. END 


BREAST FEEDING: ITS VALUE 
TO MOTHER AND BABY 


(Continued from page 51) 


happens. After every feeding you 
are given the baby’s weight. He 
doesn’t gain. You're a failure. The 
bottle mothers are getting stuff into 
their babies. Your baby goes back 
to the nursery without anything. 
The nurses give him a bottle of 
water. He comes back to you satis- 
fied and won't suck. 

One day he does take hold and you 
bite your lip and curl your toes. So 
this is how it’s going to be? Well, 
you just can’t stand this. To make it 
worse you get contractions with 
every nursing period. 








her own baby she had thought there | Re 


was sexual pleasure in nursing. So 
many times she had read that there 
was deep unexplainable satisfaction 
to the mother. She said it made her 


feel a little guilty about nursing, but | 


she was determined to do it because 
of the benefit to her baby. 

In the hospital, you are given a 
few instructions and then you’re on 
your own. Your breasts engorge as 
they are supposed to and nothing 


‘Is that the crummy doll you've been 
bragging about that can do so many 
things?” 
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Someone tells you that even a 
week of nursing will give the baby 
a good start on antibodies. You de- 
cide that you'll do that for the baby. 
You'll give him two weeks of anti- 
bodies, whatever that is, and then 
you'll quit. So, after two weeks, with 
the hard part behind you, you. stop 
and enter the world of dirty bottles, 
mixing formula, heating milk, colic, 
smelly spit-up, and work. 

The women who give breast feed- 
ing a fair trial will tell you that if 
it were no better for the baby than 
other preparations they would still 


from “The World is Young’’ by Wayne Miller 


energy to burn 


Prunes help give today’s children the energy they burn up so fast. Plump, 
tender, tree-ripened California Prunes are chock-full of natural fruit sugar. 
They're rich in vitamin A and iron, and contain other essential minerals. And 
prunes contribute to the daily needs in the diet for the B vitamins, thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. Prunes are a naturally good fruit and delightful to eat. 
And for those who need it, prunes have a gentle, natural laxative action. Serve 
them often and keep your whole family happy. 


Prunes—the naturally good fruit from California 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE ADVISORY BOARD 





breast feed the infant. Here’s why: 

Let’s start from the beginning. 
Right after your delivery, as your 
infant is put to breast, he causes 
stimulation that starts your uterus 
contracting. This is your most 
powerful agent against hemorrhage. 
If you don’t nurse, the doctor must 
give you medication for this pur- 
pose. A woman who nurses her baby, 
as a rule, has her uterus back in 
position and contracted back to nor- 
mal far ahead of bottle mothers. 

What about the tender nipples 
when the baby starts to nurse? Cer- 
tainly they are tender, but I could 
hardly complain about such a little 
tenderness when my poor roommate 
walked the floor with an ice pack on 
each breast. She had such a mar- 
velous milk supply that the medica- 
tion to “dry her up” fought a losing 
battle for days. 

One day, after bitterly complain- 
ing to her doctor, he suggested that 
she quit fighting nature. She did 
and was happily surprised with the 
results. Most of all she was amazed 
at the amount of rest she could get. 
This was her second baby and she 
had always assumed that breast 
feeding was a taxing thing. 

It is two a.m. A bottle mother 
hears her baby begin to stir. She 
had hoped that tonight he might be- 
gin to sleep through. Perhaps he 
will go back to sleep. But no, the 
bed begins to shake and that char- 
acteristic little cough starts. She 
knows it so well. The crying will 
soon start. 

Wearily she drags herself out of 
bed and pads to the refrigerator to 
start the process of feeding this little 
monster. She feels a bit guilty about 
her emotions, but who wouldn’t feel 
this way? After all, it’s two a.m. 

A nursing mother wakes to the 
same kind of cough. Eagerly she 
reaches out for the little body and 
pulls it into bed with her. An over- 
whelming emotion, almost compar- 
able to joy, comes over her as the 
little life begins to nurse. The mother 
dozes after putting herself in a posi- 
tion to insure safety to the baby. 
She may wake to bubble and diaper 
the baby or she may not wake until 
time for his six o’clock feeding. 

How long should you nurse? That 
depends entirely on you and your 
baby. In some African societies, chil- 
dren are fed until they are four or 
five. This is largely due to inade- 
quate food for the young. We have 





no such problem. A year is a good 
average, or until the child turns 
away from wanting the breast. If 
you go a year he will probably have 
been getting only one feeding in a 
24 hour period. This may have been 
going on for several months and is 
frequently the night feeding. What 
better security than to nurse and be 
rocked to sleep? He’s an enthusiastic 
cup drinker by day and never sees a 


I can hear your question now. 
What about biting? A seven-month- 
old baby often has a formidable 
start on teeth. If he dallies and be- 
gins to gnaw, the feeding should be 
discontinued. Some mothers report 
that a sharp “no” works wonders. 

Will you be tied down for a year? 
You need never be tied down. If 
your schedule is such that your baby 
needs a feeding when you can’t pos- 


bottle. 


Clip and retain on file card for future reference 


sibly be with him, a 


Heat burns and scalds are first degree if the skin is reddened, 
second degree if blisters develop, and third degree if the injury ex- 
tends deeper. The deeper the burn, the greater the danger of infec- 
tion. A covering such as a thick sterile dressing allays pain. Application 
of ointments except under rigidly sterile conditions may infect the 
burn. The danger of infection is not great in first degree burns but 
pain is severe; therefore a bland ointment may safely be applied. With 
deeper wounds this is usually not advisable in the home. 

Selected burn prevention suggestions include: Guard children 
against spilling hot coffee and cooking fluids; don't use flammable 
cleaning fluids; if you smoke, use lighters and eliminate matches where 
there are little children; do not permit accumulation of trash; don't 
smoke while in bed: have a family escape plan for use in case of fire. 


What to Do 


|. For first degree burns, apply a bland ointment such as petrol- 
eum jelly. For a light burn, such as a cigarette burn, the part may 
first be doused quickly in cold water. 

2. For deeper burns, apply a sterile dressing and get medical at- 
tention. 

3. For massive burns, wrap the victim, clothes and all, in a clean 
sheet, cover further as indicated by weather, and take him to a 
hospital. 


4. Give proper care for shock, a grave hazard in this injury. (See 
Today's Health, January 1960, page 4.) 
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“freedom 


bottle” will work out very well. Be 
sure to consult your doctor on the 
type of milk substitute to use. Some 
mothers have found that getting the 
baby back to the breast is difficult 
after using a freedom bottle. This 
was often because the substitute 
milk was sweeter than the breast 
milk so that the baby learned to 
prefer the bottle. 

One of the things that delights 
nursing mothers is that now they 
can truly eat for two. So many of 
us had to go hungry during our 
pregnancy, and this really is a treat. 
Of course the diet must be balanced, 
but so much the better. We should 
get started in this good habit if we 
haven't done it before. 

Many nursing mothers are for- 
tunate enough to miss menstruation 
for a few months or as long as they 
continue to breast feed. There is 
belief, too, that your susceptibility 
to pregnancy is lowered, but 
can’t count on this. 

Does nursing make you nervous? 
Quite the contrary. A new mother 
is so often edgy with worries about 
feeding the baby. The 
mother is usually a calmer person. 


you | 





nursing | 


against breast cancer. One theory 
being investigated is that stifling 
this glandular tissue activity may be 
a factor in producing cancer. 
Actually, the physical inability to 
breast feed is rare. Nature has seen 
to it that we can withstand extremes 
and still nurse our young. One of 
the most striking examples is in a 
photograph that is a classic from 
World War II. It shows an emaciated 
woman holding a fat bouncing baby. 
Despite her starvation she could 
still feed the child who might be 
compared to the perfect parasite. 


Usually the breast baby thrives and | 


adds to the feeling that the two of 
you were made for each other. 


One more thing concerning your | 


health should be _ brought 
Studies are being conducted on the 
relationship of breast cancer and 
non-nursing mothers. So far there is 
nothing conclusive, but evidence 


out. | 


seems to be forthcoming that nurs- | 
ing your baby may be insurance | 





ATV Program You'll Want to See 


“M.D., U.S.A.," an hour-long color 
program featuring the typical prac- 
tices of five American doctors, will 
be shown on the NBC-TV network, 
Friday, May 27, 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., 
New York time. (Consult local pro- 
gram listings for exact time in 
your area.) Part of the widely- 
acclaimed ‘‘March of Medicine” 
series, “M.D., U.S.A." is presented 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in cooperation with Smith, 
Kline, and French Laboratories. The 
program graphically portrays the 
everyday work of physicians in 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and Alaska 
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Now enjoy... 


_ Natural Whole Wheat Nutrition 
at Its Delicious Best! 





Don’t let this word have a nega- 
tive connotation for you. It’s won- 
derful—you never have to worry 
about the baby’s diet. Though this 
mother had insufficient nourishment, 
her infant did not suffer. Her body 
was able to extract the necessary 
elements to maintain his body. This 
is probably where the idea sprang 
that you lose a tooth for every baby. 
It is true that if you don’t eat what 
the baby needs, your body will take 
the necessary elements from your 
structure. A good diet, however, 
eliminates this. (Turn Page) 





There’s nothing artificial about this honest hot 
whole wheat cereal. No synthetic vitamins have 
been added—no artificial sweetening. Nature 
stored for you in each golden kernel a rich supply 
of Vitamin Bi, protein and the minerals iron and 
phosphorus, plus a wonderful nut-sweet goodness! 

Pettijohns now comes in tissue-thin flakes that 
cook in only one short minute! Why wait a day 
longer to enjoy this delicious cereal? It’s at your 


grocer’s now. 


PETTIJOHNS Rolled Whole Wheat 





I know a woman who has breast 
fed two infants. With her third it 
was necessary to have a hyster- 
ectomy. Everyone was quite amazed 
that she could undergo major sur- 
gery, anesthesia, a week’s absence 
from her baby, and still maintain 
her milk supply. She used an elec- 
tric breast pump daily until she 
could have her baby with her. 
Usually a mother experiences a “let- 
down” (filling up of her breasts) 
when the baby cries. A humorous 
sideline to this mother’s experience 
was that she had a let-down every 
time the breast pump machine began 
to whine. 

Two wives of physicians left their 
babies to join their husbands on a 
10-day fishing trip. The ladies re- 
tired to their tent twice a day to 
pump their breasts and keep up the 
milk supply. Even this amount of 
pumping was unnecessary. 

This brings up one further point. 
So many mothers state that they 
did try to breast feed but that they 
had too little milk. Though this 
could be true, it would be rare in- 
deed. The mother with ‘too little 
milk” probably gave up too soon. 


‘Of course it is trying when your 
infant is crying for more and there 
is nothing to give him. But 


there 
will be more in another half hour. 
All women should know that it takes 
a good five weeks to adjust your 
supply to his demands. Forget the 
schedule and feed him frequently 
until you catch up to his demands. 
Don’t give a supplementary bottle 
unless your doctor advises it. This 
only cuts down on what you should 
be producing. 

Some babies eat like a butterfly 
among the flowers. A sip here and 
one there all day. If you have this 


problem, just remember that he 
won’t change his habits by being on 
a bottle. Think of the refrigeration 
problem you would have. 

Saying you have too little milk 
is rather like not having enough 
muscle to play tennis. You don’t 
get it all at once, but you have to 
play the game to build up. For- 
tunately, your baby comes well 
equipped to wait for you to build 
up the supply. Besides your usual 
checkups with the baby’s doctor, 
your best judge of how the baby is 
doing is how he looks. If he’s happy, 
if he sleeps well, don’t worry about 
how much he’s getting. Weighing 
after each feeding is fatal. He may 
take from one to six ounces at a 
feeding, depending on how it suits 
him. 

One woman says, “I’ve got lots of 
milk, but the quality must be poor. 
My baby just cries and cries.” It is 
found that she is indeed engorged. 
Her breasts are so full that the baby 
can’t get a good hold on the nipple. 
If she would only squeeze out a 
little milk he could get a better grip. 

What is so convenient about breast 
feeding? No bottles to wash, no 
plugged nipples, no refrigeration, the 
milk is always the correct tempera- 
ture, always handy, and never 
spoiled. You give your baby the 
bottle. He takes two ounces and you 
have to refrigerate the rest and 
worry about contamination of the 
milk. You are in a strange place, 
away from the baby’s routine and 
familiar things. He is soon quieted 
and soothed as you rock and nurse 
him. Did you know that it is believed 
that most very young infants know 
their own mother by her smell? It is 
not an established fact, but it is 
thought by some scientists that this 


sense of smell is highly developed in 
the newborn. 

Speaking of odor, this is the bane 
of the mother who has a spitting-up 
baby. Not so with your nursing 
baby. First, it is rare for the nursing 
baby to have this difficulty, and 
when he does, there is almost no 
odor associated with it. 

As a rule, nursing babies have 
fewer stools. This is because the 
mother’s milk is almost completely 
used. The amount of waste is very 
small. 

Besides the tremendous value of 
antibodies to your baby, there is 
rarely any allergy factor. A per- 
centage of bottle babies cannot toler- 
ate certain formulas and they must 
constantly be changed. Colic is rare 
in the nursing baby because of the 
easy digestibility of the milk he re- 
ceives. The nursing mother does not 
have to adjust the amount of milk. 
Her baby will stimulate her to pro- 
duce just what he wants. 

Unlike the bottle nipple, the 
human nipple can be compressed to 
be almost flat in the baby’s mouth. 
This makes drinking from the cup 
much more natural. It even facili- 
tates spoon feeding. 

Where do you get help if you 
need it? Your doctor is wonderful. 
He has all the facts and you do want 
the facts before you start. One thing 
he hasn’t got is the actual experi- 
ence, so for the real enthusiasm to 
give you that push, talk to a mother 
who has nursed. In many cities the 
natural childbirth classes and visit- 
ing nurse service for mothers’ classes 
keep lists of mothers who are willing 
to have you call for advice. Usually 
it’s about minor things that would 
iron themselves out anyway, but 
these women are so _ enthusiastic 
about nursing they want to encour- 
age women to talk out their 
problems. Such things as “what to 
do for a lowered milk supply at a 
certain time of day?” or “how do I 
get him to ‘let go’ so I can burp 
him?” are typical questions. 

Last, but not least, let’s consider 
your mental health. You will receive 
advice from every corner. If you suc- 
cessfully breast feed you'll build a 
bond between you and your baby 
that gives you the security you need 
to toss out all advice that isn’t scien- 
tific fact. It’s rather hard for the 
well-wishers to give advice when 
both mother and baby are doing so 
well. END. 
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HOW TO GET MORE SLEEP . . . MEDICINE TAKING. . . DON'T FEAR X-RAY TREATMENT 


DO YOU HAVE NUCLEAR NEUROSIS OR RADIOPHOBIA? Americans afraid to take pre- 
scribed x-ray treatments because they fear excessive radiation are 

hurting themselves, reports the American College of Radiology. Earl 

E. Barth, M.D., chairman of the College's Board of Chancellors, says, 





"PARTIAL COVERAGE by some magazines, daily press, radio, and television 
has kindled apprehension among some people about radiation in medi- 
cine. Let us look at this issue carefully because unnecessary con- 

cern exists, and if left unchallenged could undermine years of medical 
progress. What should be emphasized is the precautionary steps which 
experienced physicians follow to reduce to the lowest possible level 

the exposures necessary to obtain needed diagnostic information 

through radiological, or x-ray, examinations. 


"WITHOUT X-RAY, medicine would be back where it was 60 years ago. Re- 
spect for its use, when indicated, by trained and experienced doctors 
means that a patient can be confident it is without danger. 


"UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES, many physicians choose to refer their pa- 

tients to a qualified radiologist or other physician-specialist--at 
least insofar as feasible for the more specialized x-ray procedures. 
It is a practice which patients will do well to support." 


MEDICINE TAKING. At one time or another, we all have to take medicine. Be- 
cause certain rules about medicines can't be repeated every time in 
the small space of a prescription bottle label, the Colorado State 
Medical Society suggests you follow these rules: 





® Follow the directions given you by your doctor either personally 
or by way of the instructions on the label. 


© Never take a medicine prescribed for someone else, even though you 
feel you have the same illness. 


THERE'S NOTHING MAGIC ABOUT MEDICINES. They are scientifically com- 
pounded chemical preparations designed to perform certain specific 

things in the body. They are tailor-made for a particular condition 
within a particular individual at a particular time. Here are other tips: 


® Never take medicine in the dark. Always be sure to read the label, 
and be sure you're taking what you think you're taking. 


Don't expect immediate effects from a dose of medicine. It usually 
takes about 20 to 30 minutes for the medicine to dissolve and be 
absorbed into the blood stream. Many medicines take longer to act. 


Don't stop taking a medicine without consulting your doctor-- 
finish any course exactly as directed. 





TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


If you run out of a medicine, phone your physician and let him 
know so a decision can be made about continuing it. 


Don't save prescription medicines for use in the next illness. 
Discard all drugs once their purpose has been served. 


Reactions to medicines can differ widely between individuals. The 
most common adverse reaction to a drug is a skin rash, and stomach 
upset is probably the next most common. If you notice anything 

out of the ordinary, notify your doctor. 


Don't take sleep medicines or pills unless you're fully awake. 
Don't leave them by your bedside where you might take too many 
while in a drowsy condition. 


Pour from a bottle of liquid medicine with the label up. This 
keeps the label clean and easy to read. 


Close a medicine container immediately after using. Some medicines 
get stronger, others weaker, if the container is left open. 


Never pour medicine back into a bottle. You may contaminate the 
whole preparation. 


All medicines should be labeled. If the label begins to come off, 
stick it back on with a strip of cellophane tape. 


DO YOU SLEEP WELL AT NIGHT? Sound sleep can become a habit. If you happen 
to be one of those who toss, turn, and lose sleep, follow these sug- 
gestions: 





® Set the stage by making yourself as comfortable as possible before 
you retire. Make sure you've the right temperature in your bed- 
room. Wear comfortable pajamas or don't wear anything if you like 
it best that way. Leave your worries in the office and think 
about a South Sea island or any other subject that brings relaxa- 
tion to you. 


Select the right props--a comfortable mattress, not too hard or 
too softs; good bedsprings that won't pop coils into your ribs in 
the middle of the night, and fitted sheets that won't wrinkle. 
Use fluffy, light blankets--avoid the heavy ones. 


Take a brief, relaxing walk before you turn in--that's a sleep 
inducer. Other mild exercise may help tire you. 


If you have a pet remedy, use it. Charles Dickens could only sleep 
in beds that faced north. Face your bed north, or any direction, 
if you feel it induces sleep. Some people drink black coffee or 

warm milk to get sleepy. Others read poetry, mystery magazines, 

or comic books. (They sometimes defeat their purpose by reading 

until their eyes ache. ) 


If you don't have any pet theories, borrow a friend's. If you 
still can't sleep, don't fight it. Just lie still and relax-- 
the rest will do you good. 








FLORIDA: LAND OF 
SEA AND SUNSHINE 


(Continued from page 49) 


house, $1 additional. Children 12 
through college age, 50 cents; six 
through 11, 25 cents. 

In the Parrot Jungle, 11 miles 
south of Miami on Red Road, you'll 
find a bit of tropical jungle populated 
by brilliantly plumed birds, a pair of 
charming chimps, and a family of 
gaily garbed Seminole Indians liv- 


ing much the same as did their an- | 


cestors 100 years ago. 


Stars of the bird show are 25 | 


colorful macaws, parrots, and cocka- 
toos which perform a varied and 


often amazing repertoire of tricks. | 


Many less theatrically inclined birds, 
including stately flamingos and oth- 
er water fowl, live in the jungle. 

Jack and Jill, two enchanting baby 
chimps, are favorites at Parrot Para- 
dise, especially with the children. 
The grounds are open daily 9:30 a.m. 
to five p.m. Admission is $1.50, chil- 
dren 35 cents. 

A child’s dream come true—a zoo 
where one can feed, pet, and make 
friends with animals—is an attrac- 


tion of famed Crandon Park Zoo, | 
just 20 minutes by bus or auto from | 


Miami’s central hotel district. It is a 
two-acre land of enchantment, just 


over a rainbow-colored bridge span- 


ning a canal from the main zoo. 


In a complete barnyard setting, | 
there are such domesticated crea- | 
tures as horses, sheep and lambs, 
calves, goats, piglets, turkeys, pea- | 
cocks, ducks, and bantam chickens. | 


There are also a rare baby Alas- 
kan harbor seal and a village of 


prairie dogs, shy but gradually being | 


tamed. 

Admittance is free to the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo, and to the 1000-acre 
Crandon Park, which is shaded by 


some of the largest coconut palm | 


groves in North America. 
Among the many other attractions 


appealing to youngsters are the | 


merry-go-rounds, roller coasters, 
boat rides, tram trains, and a minia- 
ture railway. 

Musa Isle, Florida’s finest Semi- 
nole Indian Village at Northwest 


25th Avenue and 16th Street in | 


Miami, features “alligator wrest- 
ling.” A Seminole brave enters a 
wrestling pit filled with alligators, 
selects one, and wrestles the ’gator 
into submission. Admission 95 cents, 
children 30 cents. (Turn Page) 
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What assurance to know you can 


give Bayer’ Aspirin for Children 


with complete confidence... 


It’s the exact dosage doctors recommend. 
You can give Bayer Aspirin for Children with complete 
confidence. Each tablet contains exactly 14 grains of 


aspirin—the precise dosage doctors prescribe for children. 


It’s quality controlled. No other maker submits children’s 
aspirin to such thorough quality controls as does Bayer. 
This assures uniform excellence in the world’s best aspirin. 


It has instant flaking action. Bayer Aspirin enters the 
stomach as thousands of tiny flakes, to bring the fastest, 
gentlest relief your child can get from a headache or the 
pains and fever of a cold. 


It tastes so good. Children take it without fussing. And 
the new grip-tight cap on the bottle helps keep them 


from taking it on their own. 


Give your child the Best— 


with the NEW 
GRIP-TIGHT CAP 

for your child's 
greater protection 


Flavored BAYER Aspirin for Children 
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cooling comfort 
soothing protection... 
rash 


against diaper 


BAF 


‘ZINCOFAX” 


SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


—an exceptionally smooth, pleasantly 
scented cream containing lanolin. It helps 
counteract excessive drying of the skin and 
is often used by physicians to relieve irri- 
tation of diaper rash. 


Large tubes 60¢, at your drugstore, 


bral BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S. A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, New York 
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North of Miami at US. 1, 167th 
Street and Biscayne Boulevard, see 
the ancient Spanish Monastery and 
Mission Gardens of St. Bernard of 
Sacramenia. The 20-acre park in- 
cludes a cloistered patio surrounded 
by ancient monastic buildings, a 
chapter house with high ceiling, and 
impressive works of art wrought in 
stone. Open to the public every day 
from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Twetve miles south of Miami on 
US. 1, tourists may visit a serpen- 
tarium, or “snake farm,” displaying 
specimens of all the world’s poi- 
sonous snakes. The biggest thrill 
comes when the director, attired in 
a white surgeon-type uniform, han- 
dies and feeds his king cobras. He 
also handles rattlesnakes, water 
moccasins, and others. 


There is also a colony of lizards 
on display. The serpentarium is open 
daily 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
admission for adults is $1.50, chil- 
dren 50 cents. 

Miami’s Museum of Science and 
Natural History emphasizes the 
variety of plant and animal life 
found in South Florida. Exhibits in- 
clude a life-sized replica of a Semi- 
nole Indian family in their native 
surroundings and a display of au- 
thentic handicrafts from _ Latin 
America. In addition, the Museum 
houses a planetarium, one of its most 
popular features. Besides the per- 
manent displays, an active educa- 
tional program and free lecture 
series are sponsored by the museum 
staff on such subjects as astronomy, 
gem cutting, and wildlife photog- 
raphy. 

Florida’s Seminole Indians today 


| provide a prime tourist attraction. 


At numerous “villages” in and near 
Miami, the Seminoles live in thatch- 
roofed huts built on stilts, just as 
they did when driven into the Ever- 
glades by the advance of the white 
man’s civilization. 


OLpER members of the tribe—now 
few in number—follow the centuries- 
old customs of their ancestors, al- 
though younger members gradually 
are turning to the ways of the 
white man. 

At villages along the Tamiami 
Trail west of Miami, the Indians 
still use dugout canoes for trans- 
portation through the canals and 
waterways of the Everglades. Semi- 
nole women rarely speak in the 
presence of a white person and the 
men, while friendly, seldom talk. 
Even though they understand and 
are able to speak English, they fre- 


quently pretend they do not compre- 
hend what is being said. 

Sightseers are afforded a breath- 
taking view of Miami attractions in 
cruises that circle Biscayne Bay 
daily. A fleet of modern cruisers 
glides past the scenic residential 
islands and waterfront estates that 
have made this city famous through- 
out the world. A typical Biscayne 
Bay cruise, costing $2, passes by 
the southern tip of Bayfront Park 
where history was made in the as- 
sassination attempi on the life of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Highlight of the two-hour trip is 
the 15-minute stop and lecture at 
the $16-million Deering Estate, now 
the site of Vizcaya. 

The boat then circles the bay at 
Dinner Key in Coconut Grove, one 
of Miami’s oldest residential areas, 
where William Jennings Bryan. the 
silver-tongued orator, wintered. 
Sightseers also get a close view of 
island jungles where pirates and 
Spanish conquistadores shored up in 
their privateering days. 


Leavinc daily from Pier Nine at 
the City Yacht Basin nearby is a 
glass-bottom sightseeing boat, the 
Mermaid. Its two-a-day cruises fea- 
ture a deep-sea diver who climbs 
overboard during the tour and feeds 
the fish below in sight of the spec- 
tators. This thrilling cruise also 
takes visitors out to the Gulf Stream, 
just off Miami's shores. 

Although public recreational fa- 
cilities are to be found in all areas 
of Miami Beach, two of the largest 
installations, Lummus and Flamingo 
Parks, are south of the central sec- 
tion of the city. 

Lummus Park has a fine ocean- 
bathing area—its sands shaded by 
coconut palms and the surf calmed 
by protecting offshore reefs. It is 
nearly a mile in length. Within the 
park at 10th Street is the Oceanfront 
auditorium, one of three community 
centers where the city recreation de- 
partment conducts daily programs 
for both visitors and local residents. 

A few blocks south of Lummus 
Park are the municipal fishing pier, 
bandshell, and another bathing 
beach. West of Pier Park is South 
Shore Park with additional recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Flamingo Park is a 33-acre play- 
ground running northward from 
11th Street, with 16 tennis courts, 
handball courts, shuffleboard, basket- 
ball, and other installations. 

Six additional oceanfront parks 
provide public swimming and 
beaches north of Lummus Park; at 
North Shore Park, 72nd Street, 
Miami Beach visitors will find six 
tennis courts, an archery range, 
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horseshoes, and shuffleboard. There 
are seven additional playgrounds in 
various portions of the city, as well 
as two swimming pools. 

All playgrounds are under super- 
vision of recreation personnel daily 
except Sunday. Teen-age and adult 
activities continue the year around. 

Special interest groups for adults 
include dancing, concerts, hobby 
classes, art classes, photography 
and stamp clubs, language classes, 
and sports classes. Special activities 
for children include baton twirling, 
dancing, drama classes, roller skat- 
ing, art classes, and story hours. 

Everglades National Park, start- 
ing about 25 miles south of Miami 
Beach, is located on the southern tip 
of the Florida peninsula and in- 
cludes parts of the Florida Keys, 
Ten Thousand Islands, and open 
everglades. It contains 1,400,533 
acres of land and water, and the 
average elevation is five feet above 
sea level. It is open the year around, 
24 hours a day. Park Rangers pro- 
tect the area and are available to 
assist the visitors. 

Among the more than 230 varie- 
ties of birds found in the Park are 
bald eagles, herons, limpkins, egrets, 
and roseate spoonbills. The hand- 
some roseate spoonbill was once a 
common sight in South Florida but 


plume hunters slaughtered the birds 
until all were believed extinct. A 
few later found in the Everglades 
have been carefully protected and 
are now increasing in number. The 
only wild crocodiles in the nation 
can be found in the Park and on a 
few of the Florida Keys. Alligators, 
black bear, panthers, wildcats, ot- 
ters, racoons, and white tail deer 
still inhabit this section. Over 600 
varieties of fish abound in the 
waters of the Park. 


You CAN reach the Everglades 
from Miami by taking U.S. 1 to 
Florida City—then pick up Florida 
27. From the Park entrance, a road 
leads 37 miles to Flamingo on 
Florida Bay. This road was con- 
structed to penetrate each of the 
interesting landscapes of the Park. 
Side roads from it lead to the Royal 
Palm Visitor Center, the Pa-Hay- 
Okee Overlook and to the Mahogany 
Hammock and Mangrove self-guid- 
ing trails. Park personnel are on 
duty at the entrance station and at 
the Royal Palm and Flamingo 
Visitor Centers to supply visitors 
with information and guide sheets. 

One-day trips into the Park, 
originating in Miami, are offered by 
Greylines and Davis Sightseeing 
Tours all during the year. Charter 


and sightseeing boats from Flamingo 
and Everglades City on the south- 
west coast take visitors exploring 
through the Ten Thousand Islands 
and along the coast line. 

At the Royal Palm and Flamingo 
Visitor Centers are exhibit rooms 
where wall panels depict many of 
the Park’s outstanding attractions 
and some of its history. Self-guiding 
trails in the Royal Palm area and 
along the Park road provide a close 
view of the vegetation and some of 
the wildlife. Guided walks and talks 
are scheduled daily by Park Service 
guides during the winter season. 
Picnic areas and campgrounds are 
found at Long Pine Key and Fia- 
mingo with space available on a 
first come, first served basis. There 
is no charge for these facilities. 
There are no water, electric, or | 
sewage connections available for 
house trailers. 

Additional information on Ever- 
glades National Park may be 
obtained by writing to the Super- 
intendent, Everglades National Park, 
Box 275, Homestead, Florida, tele- 
phone Circle 7-6211. 

If you want to see Florida’s east 
coast, rent a convertible and head 
north of Miami on U.S. 1 or Florida 
A1A. The two roads intertwine all 
the way to St. Augustine. You'll 








SMART GIRLS TAKE TIME OUT TO SNACK A SUNSWEET 


Snack a SUNSWEET ! 


Eat ’em right out of the package . . . the foil- 
wrapped carton or the handy visible package. 

Always a treat. SUNSWEET ‘Tenderized’ 
prunes are a wholesome and natural confec- 
tion. At lunch time, between classes, any 
time for an energy break. 


They’re plump, tasty, and ‘Sugarplum’ 
sweet. Finest prunes for cooking, too, and for 
puddings, pies, and endless dishes. 

Snack time is SUNSWEET-time. Enjoy 
them often. Keep a package handy. Look for 
the name ... SUNSWEET. 


SUNSWEET Prunes are packed in California by the growers themselves. 


SUNSWEET GROWERS. INC 
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@ GAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


+. IM VISIBLE PACKAGES +. IN FOU-WRAPPEO CARTONS 





sensitive, \ 
erritated 
or 
inflamed? 


WASH WITH GENTLE 


LOWILA CAKE 


helps maintain healthy skin 
and encourages healing 


Lowila Cake does not contain any ingre- 
dients that might irritate the skin, such 
as alkali, fatty acids or perfumes. 


Wonderful for washing baby’s 
tender skin, too. 
Available at your drugstore. 
Also available in CANADA 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 
Buffalo 13, New York 





We're going back to... 


We remember the wonderful family 
fun we had vacationing in the quiet 
beauty of Wisconsin forests... how 
food never tasted better, sleep was 
never more refreshing. So, we’re go- 
ing back... will we see you there? 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
ROOM 17, P.O. BOX 450, MADISON 1, WIS. 


Send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit includ- 
ing colorful guide book, map, fishing regulations 
and sources of additional regional information. 


ADDRESS 


cITY 
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HERTZ CORP. 
After your Miami stay rent a converti- 
ble and ride up Florida’s east coast, 
west coast, or see central Florida. 


ride on palm-lined roads with the 
ocean on your right and beautiful 
estates and gardens on your left. At 
lunch or dinnertime, you may stop 
at one of many fine restaurants on 
the way, or you may buy a pound 
of ham, loaf of bread, jar of pickles, 
and a quart of milk and eat on a 
beach with the murmuring ocean for 
company. 

Stop at Fort Lauderdale, “The 
Venice of America,’ and see. the 
community interlaced with canals. 
It is estimated that there are almost 
300 miles of inland waterways with- 
in the city. See Bahia Mar, the 
country’s biggest yacht basin. 
Sportsmen may go big game trolling 
in the Gulf Stream from chartered 
boats, or they may try one of the 
city’s four golf courses. Visit 
Flamingo Groves, where hundreds of 
rare tropical trees, colorful shrubs, 
exotic vines, and many-splendored 
birds of plumage can be seen free of 
charge. 

At Boca Raton, tour “Africa 
U.S.A.,” where 500 wild animals 
roam a 300-acre tract. You’re al- 
lowed to “hunt” with your camera 
from the safety of a motor safari. 
You’ll see zebras, camels, giraffes, 
ostriches, elephants, gazelles, and 
many other wild animals. It’s 
America’s only big game preserve. 

In Palm Beach, rent a bicycle 
chair and tour Lake Trail, a palm- 
shaded lane along the east shore of 
Lake Worth. Settle back in your 
chair and let the cool breezes play 
on your cheeks. 

When you’re in Vero Beach, you'll 
be in Indian River Country. Explore 
McKee’s Jungle Gardens, where 
you'll see impressive palm groves, 


a giant cypress tree stump over 3000 
years old, bamboo from Burma, hy- 
brid orchids in bloom, tropical water 
lilies in jungle pools, giant Austra- 
lian tree ferns, talking mynah birds, 
and many other attractions. The 
jungles are located directly on U.S. 1 
and are open daily from eight to five. 
Admission, $1.85 for adults, $1.40 
for children. 

Daytona Beach offers deep-sea 
fishing, surf casting, fresh water 
angling, shuffleboard, lawn bowling, 
tennis, golf, skeet and trap shooting, 
just to name a few activities. The 
beach is 23 miles long. 

A promenade parallels the ocean 
for almost 2000 feet and is the 
center of the amusement area. Four 
miles south on Route 1 there is a 
Sea Zoo open from 8:30 to six. The 
Zoo has a collection of marine life. 
Admission $1.75 for adults, 75 cents 
for children. 

Thirty-five miles north of Daytona 
Beach is the fabulous Marineland. 
There, the wonders of the ocean 
floor may be observed through more 
than 300 portholes. Fish live in the 
marine studios without segregation 
much as they do in the open sea. A 
seven-ton coral reef with sea fans 
and caves creates natural protection 
for the small fish and is beautiful 
in color and shape. 


Every morning and afternoon, 
porpoises, turtles, and fish are fed 
by hand. You’ll see playful porpoises 
jump from the water to snatch fish 
from an attendant’s hand. The 
studios are open from eight a.m. to 
six p.m. daily. Admission to Marine- 
land is $2.20 for adults, and $1.20 
for children. 

At St. Augustine see Potter’s Wax 
Museum, where figures of ancient 
and modern history, religious lead- 
ers, poets, composers, artists, and 
other great persons are recreated in 
wax. The museum is open from 8:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, adults, 
$1.75; children, 85 cents. 

The Wooden Schoolhouse, claimed 
to be the oldest in the country, is 
located at 14 St. George street, and 
is open daily from eight to five. Ad- 
mission is 50 cents for adults; chil- 
dren under eight, free. 

The Lightner Museum of Hobbies 
at King and Cordova streets on U.S. 
1 has unique displays of collections 
of 19th century china, crystal, 
musical instruments, and many other 
hobbies. 

Casper’s Alligator Jungle, three 
miles north of St. Augustine, con- 
tains a collection of crocodiles, alli- 
gators, reptiles, and rare and exotic 
birds. It’s open daily from eight a.m. 
to six p.m. Admission, adults $1, 
children 75 cents. END 
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VISIT CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELDS 


(Continued from page 29) 


the Confederate Army shifted, stay- 
ing between him and Richmond. 

As a campaigner, you are now in 
the Richmond area, scene of two 
major operations, the Peninsula of 
1862 and Grant’s campaign of 1864. 
The National Park Headquarters in 
Richmond can furnish an excellent 
auto route to the fields around Rich- 
mond where very little has changed. 

Gen. George B. McClellan took 
over the Northern army of the east 
after First Bull Run and became the 
first commander of the newly or- 
ganized Army of the Potomac. He 
transported his army from Washing- 
ton to the Peninsula, that finger of 
land between the York and the 


James Rivers near the mouth of | 


Chesapeake Bay. He had decided, 
after much argument, in the spring 
of 1862, to attempt a drive on Rich- 
mond from the east. But he never 
got there. As his army was gather- 
ing in and around the vital Federal 


Fort Monroe, which is still today an | 


Army post and can be visited, two 
strange vessels hurled their gun 


blasts at each other in the waters | 
known as Hampton Roads near the | 
Fort and just north of Norfolk, | 


Virginia. 

Stand and look at those quiet wa- 
ters, studded with ships, and per- 
chance see the modern ships of the 
U.S. Navy, carriers and all. Specta- 
tors stood on these same shores on 
March 8, 1862, first watching the 
Confederate ironclad ram Virginia, 
formerly the U.S.S. Merrimack, sink 
the U.S8.8. Cumberland, and then run 
the defeated Congress aground. 


Tue next day the same crowd saw 
a small Federal vessel, described, as 
“a cheese box on a raft,” but actually 
a floating turret—the Monitor. Like 
two gladiators, the Monitor and Mer- 
rimack whirled, tore at each other. 
The Merrimack withdrew but history 
declared the battle a draw. Nearly 
100 years later the fleet at anchor 
in Hampton Roads owes much to 
those doughty pioneers of modern 
naval warfare who proved that iron 
men can fight in iron ships. 
McClellan inched his way up the 
Peninsula past historic Yorktown, 
fought briefly at Williamsburg, and 
sidled up to the outskirts of Rich- 
mond itself. The Confederate Army 
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GOOD NEWS FOR BALD MEN 


This is the entirety new kind of Hairpiece, 
developed, perfected and patented by Max 
Factor, that actually looks like real hair grow- 
ing on your head. It is so natural-looking, so 
amazingly lifelike that even friends and busi- 
ness associates do not detect it when they see 
you face-to-face. But what a remarkable 
improvement it makes in your appearance — 
instantly. 

Any style: Up-to-the-minute Ivy League, 
Crew-Cut, Butch, or regular conventional types. 
Custom-made, individually styled, perfectly 
matched to color and texture of your own hair. 
Can't slip, slide, or blow off. And so easy to 
handle. 

Mail coupon now and you will receive (in 
plain envelope) a free, profusely illustrated 


booklet and simple measuring kit, which will 
enable you to order by mail. You have nothing 
to lose because all Max Factor Hairpieces are 
unconditionally guaranteed. You must be 100% 
satisfied or you get your money back. So act 
today. All styles and types of Hairpieces for 
men and women. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1666 No. Highland Ave., 28, Calif. 
Please send me free illustrated booklet 
and measuring kit for the entire! 
of patented Hairpiece perfected by 
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for name of nearest dealer 
SEND COUPON TODAY 


CONTOUR, 4236 Lindell, St. Louis 8, Mo. 4 
© Send name of nearest Contour dealer & 
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TRY Contour® 


TODAY 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to get maximum 
relaxation out of every sitting moment! A Contour® 
gives you many benefits not available in angular 
chairs or lounges. Contour’s® body-conforming 
design cradles your entire body in comfort . . . pro- 


D Have nearest Contour dealer call mefor & Vides head-to-foot support equal to bed-rest with- 


appointment at 





PHONE NO. 





NAME 





acoress 





CITY. ZONE, STATE 


® out going to bed . . . constantly elevates head, legs 
and feet, for utmost relaxation. These and many 
other built-in Contour® features are yours in any 
of 6 locking positions for greater enjoyment and 
relaxation while you watch TV, read, write or con- 
verse. At reclining position with head, legs and feet 
elevated above heart level you can sleep like a 
baby! You owe it to yourself to try a Contour® soon! 
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BABY SHOES 


Right from the beginning, 
give young feet these 
good-fitting shoes. You'll 
feel more confident 
about those first steps 
when you see the firm 
counters, broad heel seat 
and snug heel fit. And 
the top-quality leather 
provides the gentle, 
flexible construction tha?’s 
so important. Wrife= 
we'll tell you where 

to buy them, 
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Are you solving 

your brassiere 

™'\’ problems... the 
OLD-FASHIONED WAY? 


If you are an amply-endowed woman, or 
have a ‘‘pendulous’’ condition you can 
now have special, additional support with- 
out uncomfortable wires or extensive elas- 
tic CORDELIA OF HOLLYWOOD custom-fitted 
brassieres are easily laundered, have wide 
straps to supply support from the base 
and to relieve shoulder pressure, diagonal 
cut to contour and youthfulize the larger 
bust. Inquire at your brassiere department 
or write for nearest distributor. 


RS RLS Babe En ES 


Featured here 

is Style #223. 
available in White 
and Tearose. 


3117 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





first came out to meet him May 31 
and June 1 at Seven Pines or Fair 
Oaks; here McClellan held his 
ground. 

Nearly a month later the Confed- 
erates decided to push McClellan’s 
Army away from their doorstep, thus 
bringing on the “Seven Days’’ battles 
around Richmond, June 26-July 2, 
1862. Five major engagements and 
their trail of blood, sorrow, and 
heroism can be followed today from 
Mechanicsville to Malvern Hill, al- 
most a half-circle around Richmond. 
The South held its ancestral ground 
and McClellan retired, disappointed, 
to the banks of the James River at 
Harrison’s Landing to lick his 
wounds and argue with officials in 
Washington. 

But the Seven Days was not all. 
As you tour the route of the Federal 
retreat of 1862, pause at a small 
crossroads and go among the reborn 
trees and walk the close-packed en- 
trenchments of Cold Harbor. For it 
was here, after Spotsylvania, June 
1-3, 1864, that Grant hurled his host 
against the worn Confederates. Here 
in the woodland near Richmond pos- 
sibly 6000 Yankees were killed or 
wounded in one half-hour charge on 
June 3. Grant, beaten again, still 
would not go back. 


Tue Army of the Potomac crossed 
the James in mid-June and came in 
from the south and east at Peters- 
burg just 23 miles south of Rich- 
mond. Many of the siege lines, 


| Yankee and Confederate, may still be 


seen. Near the National Park Head- 
quarters at Petersburg there is a 
hole in the ground filled somewhat 
by the debris of years. It was here 
that the mighty mine exploded July 
30, 1864. The Federals, hoping to 
break a gap in the Confederate lines, 
tunneled under and blew up a large 
section of the lines. But the charging 
Yanks piled into the crater torn out 
by the dynamite, crowding one on 
top of the other. Confusion, disaster, 
and the Confederate lines closed 
again. 

For nine months the siege con- 
tinued with fighting here and there 
along the crescent-shaped lines curv- 
ing southwest around Petersburg. It 
was not until April of 1865 that 
Grant was able to extend his lines 
sufficiently to the west, drawing out 
the thinning Confederate ranks to 
the breaking point. The Federal Ar- 
mies were near to bottling Lee up in 


Richmond. He had no choice. On a 
sorrowful Aprii Sunday, the second, 
the Southern government fled Rich- 
mond; Lee withdrew the tired rem- 
nants of his Army westward along 
the rail lines, hoping without real 
hope to join other Confederates in 
North Carolina. 


Turoucu the early days of April 
1865, Grant pursued Lee, attacked 
and cut off segments of his forces 
at Five Forks, Jetersville, Saylor’s 
Creek and, then, at a country court- 
house called Appomattox the two 
generals met. Lee and his Confeder- 
ates had asked for terms—terms 
from the grim, dogged pursuer. In 
a simple ceremony in a farmhouse, 
now reconstructed, on April 9 the 
still proud Army of Northern Vir- 


-ginia bowed before the conquering 


Yankees. 

Appomattox Courthouse with its 
cluster of buildings, nearly the same 
as it was then, is also a National 
Historical Park. But from this site 
of tragedy, defeat, and victory, from 
this end of the war in the east, the 
traveler still has much to see. 

You can drive north again into 
the Valley of Virginia, into the Shen- 
andoah. At Lexington you can visit 
Washington and Lee University and 
Virginia Military Institute’s storied 
halls and pause in reverence at the 
graves of Stonewall Jackson and 
“Marse” Robert Lee. 

From Lexington motor northeast- 
ward between the Blue Ridge and 
the Shenandoah Mountains alongside 
the fabled Massanutten ridge. There 
are battles aplenty here—the fights 
of Jackson in the long, hurried 
marches of 1862; the battles of Jubal 
Early in 1864 such as that at Cedar 
Creek, locale of Sheridan’s ride; the 
fight of the cadets of V.M.I. at New 
Market. And the Shenandoah keeps 
on rolling along—along Stonewall 
Jackson’s way, clear up to Harper's 
Ferry. 


Harper's Ferry, sleepy and run- 
down, but today under restoration 
by the National Park Service, nestles 
between three towering bluffs at the 
confluence of the rocky Shenandoah 
and the fast flowing Potomac. It was 
here in an old fire engine house that 
fanatical John Brown on October 
17-18, 1859, was besieged during his 
mad raid that was somehow meant 
to free the slaves. Harper’s Ferry 
was fought over again and again 
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during the Civil War for it was a 
key point in most movements of 
troops both north and south. 

Only a few miles away across the 
Potomac in Maryland is the drowsy 
village of Sharpsburg and an un- 
important creek called the Antietam. 
It was here on September 17, 1862, 
after his triumph at Second Manassas 
that Lee with his valiant Virginians 
first invaded the North. And it was 
here that the Federals under Mc- 
Clellan halted that invasion at the 
Stone Bridge, the Dunker Church, 
the Bloody Lane, and the Cornfield. 
Lee sullenly returned to Virginia and 
McClellan sat for a while only to be 
removed from command of his army. 

Undaunted, Lee tried a second 
time. The next year in June 1863, 
after his victory at Chancellorsville, 
Lee again turned north and this time 
he got beyond Maryland, clear into 
southern Pennsylvania. Now he faced 
a new Federal commander, George 
Gordon Meade, who came north to 
meet him, keeping Lee away from 
Washington. By accident, as it were, 
a few of the North and a few of the 
South began shooting it out on a 
hot July morning just a mile or two 
west of Gettysburg. By evening of 
that day history had a new name—a 
symbol of valor known round the 
world. 

The close of the fighting of July 1 
found the Federals driven out of 
town and resting on a low ridge near 
a cemetery. The widespread Federal 
corps converged on the scene; the 
Confederates grouped across a shal- 
low valley on another ridge near a 
Lutheran seminary. The stage was 
set, the actors poised. July 2, and 
the Confederates pushed out their 
right flank in an attempt to take the 
two eminences at the southern end 
of the Federal line, Little and Big 
Round Top. In the “Devil’s Den” and 
the Peach Orchard they were driven 
back. Two days of battle and no 
decision. 


Tue next day, July 3, the proud 
Army under Lee made its last at- 


tempt. Against the center they 
plunged. Regiments in marching or- 
der against the Cemetery Ridge and 
the Federal men and guns. This was 
Pickett’s Charge and bloody was the 
field over which the Rebels ad- 
vanced; and bloodier still on the 
slope of the ridge; and bloody again 
as the Army of Northern Virginia 
slunk back, beaten. As the sun went 
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down on the field of carnage the 
name of Gettysburg was etched in 
deeds, in words, in battle sounds, 
and in death. 

Gettysburg today can easily be 
seen with the aid of licensed guides. 
But Gettysburg must be more than 
seen. Tear away the monuments, 
thrust out the automobiles and the 
modern signs and tourist attractions. 
Stand on the ridges, climb the boul- 
ders of the Devil’s Den, and listen. It | 
is not hard to hear them; the roar of 
the guns is still there. 

It is not hard, either, to hear some 
words Abraham Lincoln spoke on 
November 19, 1863. As we stroll in 
the cemetery among the unknown 
dead they come to us—‘“‘that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that this gov- 
ernment, of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” END | 





HOW YOU CAN SAVE TIME 
(Continued from page 35) 


your hand when you want it is worth 
a whole row in bookcases back 
home.” 

2. Think of other ways to do it. 
Nobody has the gift of instinc- 
tively finding the quickest way of | 
handling a job on the first try. Yet, 
to improve on the method you hap- 
pen to have used since that first | 
time, you must think of alternatives. | 
When you wait, reach, take steps, | 
miss something you value, or use 
only part of your faculties, analyze 

—there may be a better way. 

Take shopping. Before you go to | 
any type store, do you make a list? | 
Are items noted by groups so you 
needn’t back-track? Have you de- 
cided on one store whose prices and 
quality on the average seem best, or 
do you “bargain-shop,” wasting time, | 
energy, and expenses? Do you pick 
a time of little congestion, or 
through lax scheduling hit the super- 
market on a week end or other busy 
period? While you're selecting, do 
you buy all non-perishable items in 
quantity, or tend to pick up only one | 
or two containers at a time? 

Also, do you question each time 
whether you need to go at all? 
Through habit and advertising now- 
adays, say market researchers, we | 








Insist on this package 
when buying ear- stops 


How thousands 
SLEEP 
BETTER 

—day or night 


For over 25 years, SLEEP 

: SHADE—with its unique 
design—has provided the complete darkness 
needed for sound sleep. Over 2 million have 
been sold because SLEEP SHADE provides 
absolute comfort and satisfaction. Price $1.50 


For another sleep aid, try soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL EAR STOPS to banish noises. 
25¢ a pair. Five 
pairs $1.00. 

If your Drug or 
Department Store 
cannot supply you, 
we will mail, post- 
age prepaid, im- 
mediately on receipt of your remittance. Full 
refund if not completely satisfied. 


27 SLEEP SHADE 
/ COMPANY 


828 Mission St. 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 968 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Insist on this package 
when buying Sleep Shade 





“INVISIBLE EAR” OPENS 
WORLD OF SOUND 


Now a marvelous new electronic discov- 
ery, “Target Hearing,” opens the world of 
sound in a way never before possible. 


The “Invisible Ear,” a tiny pinpoint 
opening, has an amazing sensitivity that 
allows the hard of hearing to lift the cur- 
tain of silence to a wonderful new world. 


| Now people called “deaf” hear clearly in 
| church, theatre, business conferences, etc. 
| “Target Hearing” lets you hear where 


you look. Conversation, music, can be 
heard naturally and effortlessly, with a 
clarity so unique this remarkable inven- 
tion has been granted a U.S. Patent. 


“Target Hearing” does not resemble a 
hearing aid. The hard-of-hearing person 


| himself, can be the only one who knows, 


unless he tells people he is wearing it, 
because there are no cords or buttons to 
cause embarrassment. There’s nothing to 
wear behind the ear, in the hair or in the 
clothing; a tiny, almost invisible tube 
leads to the ear. 


You owe it to yourself to get full, free 
information on “Target Hearing.” To ob- 
tain an authoritative new booklet describ- 
ing this exciting electronic miracle, write 
to Bureau of Public Information, Otarion 
Research Laboratories—9709 Post Road, 
Ossining, New York. It will be mailed to 


| you FREE without obligation in a plain 


wrapper. (Advertisement) 
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after 
breast surgery 


FORM 


IDENTICAL 


restores your | 
normal contour 
and your 


peace of mind 


Vv 


This patient wears an Identical Breast 
Form. Comfortable, natural — it is her 
rnost important back-to-normal step fol- 
lowing mastectomy. 

Made of soft skin-like plastic containing a 
flowing gel, Ip—eNTICAL Form has the yield- 
ing “feel”, the harmonizing weight and mo- 
bility of the normal breast. It fits any bra 
and may be worn with carefree comfort, 
even in a bathing suit or evening gown. 
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| IDENTICAL FORM, INC. TH 1 
17 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. | 


| Please send literature and list of authorized deaiers.| 


YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 

' Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This booklet, 
entitled “How to Protect Your 
Hearing,” tells what can cause a 
loss of hearing, and how to guard 
against losing your hearing. It of- 
fers valuable suggestions to those 
who have suffered a hearing loss. 
It explains the problems of hear- 
ing difficulties in children. To ob- 
tain a free copy of this reliable, 
authoritative booklet, simply fill 
out the coupon below. 





FREE BOOKLET 


For your free copy of ‘How to Protect Your 
Hearing,” plus descriptive literature on 
Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 

Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 8S 

6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 
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know approximately what we want 
and its price before we enter a store. 
So why not order linens, underwear, 
hosiery, and such more or less stand- 
ard purchases by mail? Why not 
order staple foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics, paint or hardware, and simi- 
lar common items by phone? If they 
can’t be delivered, or you prefer to 
pick them up, they’ll be ready when 
you arrive. 

Look for housework short cuts 
you may never have considered. Are 
your vacuum, ironing board, and 
similar items in a_ hard-to-get-at 
place, or have you made closet or 
other storage space for it near its 
point of usage? Do you have dupli- 
cate cleaning supplies upstairs and 
downstairs, or items like pliers, or 
glue, or lightbulbs in several places? 
Do you dry dishes by hand, even 
though scalding and air-drying is 
easier and more sanitary? 

At office, church, or elsewhere, if 
you arrange meetings, do you make 
time count, or cost? One executive, 
with real insight, schedules meetings 
just before lunch or just prior to 
the quitting whistle—and fewer par- 
ticipants waste time. Another holds 
meetings standing up. Most announce 
the expected meeting length in ad- 
vance. And many have concluded 
they can eliminate a third of the 
meetings—and accomplish perhaps 
twice as much in half the time by 
individual contacts, much of it by 
phone. 

Even in social affairs, there are 
more ways to keep time under con- 
trol than most persons realize. One 
fundamental is not to be afraid to 
decline invitations. For relatives or 
acquaintances whom you may want 
to see periodically but to whom you 
“may have little to say,” try attend- 
ing an event together rather than 
spending each get-together in one 
or the other’s home. To cut down on 
total hours involved, start things 
later. Weeknight get-togethers tend 
to end earlier than those on week 
ends, and Sunday usually suggests 
an earlier curfew than Friday or 
Saturday nights—so plan accord- 
ingly. 

In work or leisure, evaluate every- 
thing according to this question: 
Why is this advisable? That letter, 
phone call, meeting, memo, trip, 
“urgent” chore, or last word or ques- 
tion to raise—maybe it’s not really 
necessary. The supreme time-saver 
then is to forget the whole thing. 


3. Don’t go it alone. 

A few years ago, a book on how 
to gain an extra hour a day included 
these two rules among fundamen- 
tals: (1) Delegate work or employ 
experts when you can, and (2) use 
equipment which can save you time. 

In parceling out work, you con- 
serve time and talent—and theoret- 
ically the world does, too—if you do 
jobs for which you’re best fitted, and 
others handle other tasks. In most 
offices, this means the boss turning 
certain details over to assistants, 
their filtering work down to other 
assistants, then the further spread- 
ing of functions through secretaries, 
messengers, stockboys, etc. But few 
persons, surveys have shown, dele- 
gate enough—which tends to knock 
things out of kilter at many spots 
along the line. 

It’s the same way at home. You 
may heroically try to whiz through a 
dozen time-consuming jobs—several 
of which your youngsters should be 
assigned. They not only could save 
time, but gain valuable experience 
in self-discipline and independence, 
starting with early-age jobs such as 
light cleaning, tidying up, removing 
trash or garbage, or carrying a thou- 
sand and one things from one place 
to another. 

You may wax your car, though 
a vacationing student or your ga- 
rageman could do it more cheaply, 
considering your alternative of com- 
pleting demanding repair or remodel- 
ing work. You may struggle with 
an income tax form, when an expert, 
for perhaps $10, could do it faster and 
more accurately—and save money 
on items you weren’t aware of. 

Don’t skimp on equipment, either. 
Buy, borrow, or rent the right tools 
before starting any job (including 
power tools for do-it-yourself work). 
Replace inadequate or malfunction- 
ing items, from ancient lawn mower 
or vacuum cleaner to obsolescent 
washer or window-cleaning gadgets. 
Build shelves, racks, or sliding trays 
where they’re needed (once done, 
they go right to work). Buy file 
drawers, envelopes, stationery, a pos- 
tal scale, and other items which are 
essential to most families but aren’t 
recognized as such by many. 

Don’t write; make long-distance 
calls if that expedites a decision or 
quickly clears up confusion. If a 
party line gets out of hand, get a 
private phone; and consider an ex- 
tension phone, to save steps as well 
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as the time and job interruptions 
required to take them. 

Today’s low-priced, multi-purpose 
dictation equipment and tape record- 
ers also can be tremendous efficiency- 
boosters. Physicians, among others, 
listen to taped readings of new de- 
velopments in their field while driv- 
ing their autos. Many families 
exchange “voice” letters; and televi- 
sion star Dave Garroway is only one 
celebrity who uses a tape recorder 
by his bedside for dictation of letters 
or reminders to himself which occur 
during waking periods. 


4. Quit Stalling. 

More time is wasted in “working 
up” to things, sometimes, than in do- 
ing them. Time—and motivation—is 
frittered away when you put things 
off, take indirect approaches, or 
dawdle though. It’s got to be done; 
do it. 

A number of tasks inevitably are 
distasteful, yet through little tricks 
you can complete them in less time. 
For example, says Robert Moses, 
New York’s famous builder of parks 
and public works, “Many projects 
never get off the ground because 
they appear too grandiose.” Map 
out limited objectives, he suggests, 
and attack them one at a time. 

Dr. Daniel Poling once noted he 
applied this principle to all his tasks. 
He sets down jobs or parts of jobs 
according to 15-minute segments, 
then plans how to complete each on 
or ahead of schedule. Many execu- 
tives who find they’re not particu- 
larly sharp right after breakfast, or 
lunch, save details or routine to 
handle then—and, once they get roll- 
ing, shut doors and turn away phone 
calls to gain as much uninterrupted 
time as they can for the big things. 

W. Clement Stone of Chicago, who 
almost overnight built a leading in- 
surance company and a nationwide 
correspondence course in success 
techniques, believes anyone can read- 
ily learn habits for doubling or 
tripling efficiency. Use a “self-stimu- 
lator,”’ he recommends, such as decid- 
ing specifically what you really want 
out of life (financially or otherwise), 
then reminding yourself exactly how 
the work you are doing is moving 
you toward your goals—in either 
large or small ways. 

In attacking the habit of dawdling, 
however, don’t. neglect periodic re- 


laxation or rest breaks. You need a‘ 


recharge once in awhile. Its place in 
total efficiency has been proved in 
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practice by such men as Bernard 
Baruch—whose famous custom of 
spending 15 minutes a day on a park 
bench is credited with helping re- 
fresh his thinking and outlook on 
all the facets of his remarkable life. 


“Time,” as a Greek philosopher 
once said, “is the most valuable thing 
a man can spend.” It governs per- 
sonal and family well-being, security, 
and success. Spend it wisely—and 
time will work for you. END 


SPRING LAMB 
(Continued from page 42) 


Combine lamb, salt, pepper, mono- | 


sodium glutamate, bay leaves, and 
enough water to cover lamb. Bring 
to boiling; cover, and cook over low 
heat until lamb is tender (about 30 
minutes). 
from surface. Slice carrots and on- 
ions (approximately 14-inch slices). 


Cut potatoes into 1-inch cubes. Add | 
and onions to | 
meat. Cover and cook over low heat | 


potatoes, carrots, 
until vegetables are almost tender 
(approximately 35 minutes). Stir in 
peas and cook for 10 minutes more. 
Garnish with chopped parsley. A 
good teammate for this steaming 
hot stew is a chilled crisp green sal- 
ad with tomato wedges. 


MOCK DUCK 
This isn’t a do-it-yourself project 
but sometimes you'll find a meat 
man who will fashion this interest- 
ing creature from the shoulder of 
lamb. You will have to order this 
in advance, of course. 


To prepare the Mock Duck for | 
roasting, rub the entire surface with | 
cut garlic or brush with lemon juice. | 


Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Wrap 


a strip of aluminum foil around the 
“beak.” Then wrap the “duck” in | 


aluminum foil. Lay in shallow bak- 
ing pan. Place in 375°F. oven and 
bake 35 minutes to the pound for 
medium, 45 minutes to the pound for 
well-done. The foil wrapping serves 
as a cover, and makes a higher cook- 


ing temperature necessary. About 


15 minutes before the roast is done, 
it may be unwrapped, placed on a 
heatproof platter or shallow pan, and 
spread with a mixture of 14 cup 
sugar, 4, teaspoon ginger, 


add glaze and improve flavor. 





Chill overnight. Skim fat | 
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Enjoy an “all-over” fit .. . because every 
pair is made over basic, time-tried lasts. 
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\, tea- | 
spoon cloves, and 1 tablespoon lemon | 
juice. Continue roasting. This will | 
END | 


PERFECT 
REPLACEMENT 
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HOW GOOD IS 
RUSSIAN MEDICINE? 


(Continued from page 41) 


lower level than that provided in this 
country. 

The Soviet Union has been able 
to achieve widespread medical care 
by speeding up the training of its 
physicians and by employing, on a 
wide scale, subprofessional person- 
nel like the feldschers, and others 
with even less training. 

Medical progress and the practice 
of medicine under State control is 
regimented in the U.S.S.R., but in the 
United States the physician is sub- 
ject primarily to the ethics of good 
practice and is free to apply his 
native ability and superb training to 
any field of medicine he wishes. 

In the United States, there is 


| widespread medical care coverage 


through voluntary health plans, 
union health plans, free clinics, 
group as well as individual practice, 
and numerous other facilities. More- 
over, a high standard of medical 
care is assured through compulsory 
state licensure examination of physi- 
cians, and through examination for 
national board specialty certification. 


| Many hospitals, moreover, require 


physicians to demonstrate their abil- 
ities and qualifications before per- 
mitting them to practice on their 
staffs. 


The Soviet physician labors under 
many handicaps. The State insists 
on medical services to all citizens, 
but it gives the physician a limited 
budget, insufficient laboratory per- 
sonnel and equipment, and saddles 
him with a patient and administra- 
tive load far in excess of that which 
any physician can handle and still 
practice a high quality of medicine. 

A leading government official in 
this country, a physician who has 
studied the Russian medical scene 
for many years, recently returned 
from a visit to the Soviet Union. He 
reported that a false impression is 
developing in the United States that 
Russian medicine is better than it 
really is. He then cited two inci- 
dents in which Americans in the 
U.S.S.R. learned some unpleasant 
facts about medical care at first- 
hand. 


In one case, an American official 
in a large Russian city was taken 
to a hospital for an emergency ap- 
pendectomy. He was given local 
anesthesia which was administered 
so poorly that he suffered extremely 
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UTHS OF BABES 

Miami—Some of Florida's youngest citizens get doses of oral polio vaccine 
soon after they were born—to four separate families—at Doctors’ Hospital. 
Dr. Walter Sackett (left) administers the cherry-flavored vaccine, which is 
In a project 
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getting the nation’s first large-scale test in Dade County. 
planned to immunize an entire community against polio, 520,000 Miami 
residents under 40 will receive the vaccine. Cooperating in the program 
are the Dade County Medical Association, the county health department, 
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throughout the surgery. When the 
pain forced him to scream in agony, 
the surgeon told him to be quiet, 
that his screaming was bothering 
him. A nurse also hung over him, 
ordering him to be quiet. After the 
operation, he was taken directly to 
his room where he was exposed 
to the ancient and barbaric practice 
of cupping, which was almost as 
painful as the surgery. Then the 
wound drained for 85 days. 


In the other incident, a member 
of a visiting U.S. mission developed 
pneumonia in one of the rural areas. 
Another member of the mission had 
a modern antibiotic with him but 
the Soviet physicians on hand re- 
fused to let him administer it. In- 
stead, they held a lengthy conference 
and announced that the patient was 
to be treated by cupping, leeches, 
and injections of camphor—a prac- 
tice of medieval times. Only after 
the American group threatened to 
leave the country over the Turkish 
border and fly their colleague to 
proper medical care did the Soviet 
physicians relent. 


The American official making this 
report said that Soviet medicine is 
being falsely paraded before the 
world through sheer courtesy. “Peo- 
ple of gentlemanly instincts,” he 
stated, “who visit the Soviet Union 
tend to say the polite things and to 
report only those that are favorable 
to their hosts.” 

This is unfair to the Russian peo- 
ple, he pointed out. As long as the 
world praises Soviet medicine, the 
leaders of medicine in that country 
will be unable to obtain the priori- 
ties from their government that they 
need to create the kind of medicine 
considered acceptable by Western 
standards. 

Soviet medicine, he noted, “is 
limping along with a low claim on 
available intellectual resources and 
with facilities and apparatus that 
are grossly inadequate for carrying 
out even basic medical care.” END 


LET’S TALK ABOUT FOOD 
(Continued from page 20) 


easy for me to forget and burn my 
food, which of course is harder to 
do with aluminum. 

There is absolutely no truth to the 
statement that cooking of foods in 
aluminum pots constitutes a health 
hazard. Presumably these outlandish 
claims are made by those who have 
some other kind of cooking ware to 
sell. We are not aware of a law in 
any European country forbidding 
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the sale of aluminum pots. We rec- 
ommend that you continue to cook 
as you have all of your life, partic- 
ularly since you say you are a 
happy-go-lucky person and find it 
difficult to burn your food when you 
cook with aluminum. 


Somewhere I have seen a warning 
that the drippings from bacon are 
a cause of cancer. Exposure to in- 
tense heat—even hotter than the 
bacon itself—is supposed to cause a 
chemical change that makes the 
drippings harmful. 

The temperatures commonly em- 
ployed in cooking are not high enough 
to cause undesirable changes in the 
fat. It has been shown experiment- 
ally that fats heated above 500°F. 
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begin to undergo changes, and if the 
fat is actually charred the tars 
formed could be injurious. 


Does monosodium glutamate have 
an injurious effect on the human 
body? 

We are unaware of any evidence 
indicating a harmful effect on the 
human body. Monosodium glutamate 
is the sodium salt of glutamic acid, 
one of the amino acids that make up 
protein, and has been used for thou- 
sands of years in food. Its use in 
processed foods is permitted by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Is the application of fluoride to teeth 
of children less than 15 a wise policy? 
Our dentist strongly advocates it. 

If fluoride is to have any effect 
on the teeth, it should be used dur- 
ing the time in which the teeth are 
being formed, that is from infancy 
through childhood. Where the mu- 
nicipal water supplies are not a 
source of fluoride, the American 
Dental Association has recommend- 
ed the application of a fluoride com- 
pound to the teeth. We are confident 
your dentist is familiar with this 
process. 


Does watermelon contain any vita- 
mins? How many calories are there 
in this fruit? 

Watermelon contains about 92 
percent water, with some vitamin 
A and vitamin C. A half slice of 
watermelon (34 inch x 10 inches) 
contains 45 calories. END 
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SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


is worth a pound of cure 


soothes and promotes 
healing in: 

¢ small cuts or fissures 

* minor skin irritations 

* abrasions 


« chafed or chapped skin 
« diaper rash 


Large tubes 60¢, at your druggist. 
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Active babies are healthy 
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. and mail it today to find out how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You handle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one will call on 
you! 

Write today, simply giving your name, 
address and year of birth. Mail to Old 
American Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, Dept. 
L546M, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARE TWINS TWICE THE 
TROUBLE? 


(Continued from page 58) 


sister, lived in a small town, was 
graduated from high school, studied 
music, and went into clerical work. 
The farm girl’s 1.Q. was only 89, 
whereas the town girl’s was 106. Yet 
in spite of this difference, the coun- 
try girl gave the impression of being 
just as intelligent and competent as 
was her twin sister. 

Twin boys, John and Eric, were 
tested at the age of 25. John was 
brought up in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee where he _ received little 
schooling. Eric was brought up in 
town and had more schooling. John, 
the mountain boy, had an I.Q. of 77, 
while his town brother had one of 
96. The mountain boy, a moonshiner, 
was lazy, whereas the town boy was 
a good workman. In temperaments 
they were much the same, both be- 
ing stubborn, but in the use they 
made of their lives they were worlds 
apart. 

Twin sisters who also had con- 
trasting farm and town environ- 
ments showed sharp differences in 
personality. The farm girl was 
rugged, energetic, bold, and rather 
mannish, while the town girl was 
delicate and more feminine in ap- 
pearance and behavior. 


Another set of girl twins also 
showed marked differences. One was 
brought up by a fairly stable woman 
and was emotionally well-balanced, 
while the other, brought up by a 
neurotic woman, showed neurotic 
symptoms. 

These cases add up to the impor- 
tant fact that a small difference in 
the environment of identical twins 
does not make much difference, but 
that large inequalities in home life 
and education can produce decided 
differences in intelligence and be- 
havior. 


Other investigators, who have 
studied identical twins who have 
been separated in this way, have con- 
cluded that, while temperament 
and deep traits of personality are 
likely to remain the same, the social 
attitudes and results of education 
can be very different. 


Fraternal twins, for their part, 
are usually very different in all re- 
spects. They are so different, in 
fact, that it is often hard to believe 
that they are even related. Their 
awareness of their own dissimilarity 


is a familiar part of the record of 
twins. “We were unlike in charac- 
ter and interests,” said one 30-year- 
old male fraternal twin. “We were 
singularly unlike in body and mind 
from babyhood: in looks, disposi- 
tions, and tastes. This dissimilarity 
was innate and it developed more 
and more with time.” And this, too, 
is the tone taken by other fraternal 
twin boys and girls. It is also the 
tone taken by the parents of fra- 
ternal twins. “It didn’t seem pos- 
sible that they were born on the 
same day,” said one mother. “They 
seemed as different as any two kids 
from the same family could be.” 

How do twins, both identical and 
fraternal, compare with other chil- 
dren who are not twins? 

Popular lore has it that twins are 
less bright than the general popula- 
tion. Yet it has been shown con- 
clusively that twins suffer no 
handicap in intelligence. 

There is also a deep-seated notion 
that usually one of the twins is 
stronger, healthier, and more ener- 
getic than the other. This prevailing 
view does appear to be founded on 
facts, for there is much evidence 
showing that during pregnancy one 
twin may harm the other, to some 
extent at least. 

It has been said, too, that no man 
has ever become famous who had a 
twin brother. There is no apparent 
anatomical or psychological reason 
why a twin should not become fam- 
ous, but it seems to be true that 
twins do not achieve outstanding 
fame. The names of famous only 
children, for instance, come readily. 
But the names of famous twins are 
hard to find. 

Twins have a greater tendency 
toward left-handedness than does 
the population as a whole. Whether 
twinning tends to cause left-handed- 
ness or vice versa, or both are con- 
ditioned by a common cause, is 
unknown. 

Twins, both fraternal and identi- 
cal, are slower than other children 
in speech development. Twins, each 
of whom gets only half of his 
mother’s attention, begin speaking 
later than do other children. Even 
after they do begin, they talk im- 
perfectly for a long time. Such late 
development was true to an even 
greater extent of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, each of whom had to share 
with her four sisters the attention 
given her. 

Twins persist in using infantilisms 
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for a longer period than do other 
children. Many twins omit conson- 
ants, substitute W for R; D for T; 
F for TH, or F for S. Twins also 
tend to have noticeably limited vo- 
cabularies, to use short sentences, 
and usually to lack spontaneity in 
speaking. Even at nine-and-a-half 
some twins will still trail well be- 
hind other children both in arti- 
culation and in vocabulary. The only 
area of speech development in which 
they do have the edge on other 
children is in their gift for dramatic 
play. They differ from other chil- 
dren, too, in talking jargon less 
than other children do, and in very 
rarely inventing imaginary com- 
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panions or having a pretend world. 
The three-word sentence which 
most children speak between. two- 
and-a-half and three is first used 
by most twins at four and by most 
triplets at five. The average sen- 
tence spoken by a five-year-old twin 
is slightly below that of the average 
sentence of most three-year-olds. 
The articulation of twins (or other 
multiple-birth children) is likely to 
be even more markedly backward 
than their word usage. This is due 
to the fact that twins usually are 
together all the time and their chief 
model for imitation is the speech of 
each other. Since the model speaks 
infantile speech, the model is a poor 
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“MY GREY HAIR IS A NATURAL 
LOOKING COLOR AGAIN" 
says Jan Garber, 
idol of the Airlanes 
“TOP SECRET gives my grey 
hair a natural looking color!” 
says famous dance band leader 
Jan Garber. “‘I noticed results 
after just a few popaensees. 
nd P SECRET easy to 
use—doesn’t stain hands or scalp. TOP SECRET 
is the only hair dressing I use.’’ 
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Vacation Time Plans, Wisconsin’s Con- 
servation Department offers a com- 
plete packet of information on places 
to go, places to see, and things to do 
in America’s Dairyland in order to 
help you plan a Wisconsin vacation. 
For a beautifully illustrated brochure, 
map of state, and fishing regulations, 
circle 333. 


“The Valuable Prune.” This booklet, 

offered by Sunsweet, tells of the ener- 

gy, vitamin and mineral values of this 

unique fruit. For a free copy, circle 
396. 


Tasty Salt Substitute. When your 
doctor prescribes a diet restricted in 
salt, ask him about Co-Salt. It gives 
the same zest to food at the table or 
in cooking as does tablesalt—makes 
eating a pleasure for people on low- 
salt (sodium) diets. Circle 190 for 
more information and your free 
sample. 


Low-Fat Breakfast. As a service to 
those interested in reducing fat in 
the daily diet, the Cereal Institute has 
prepared an authoritative leaflet en- 
titled “Are you interested in a low- 
fat and low-cholesterol breakfast?” 
To obtain your free copy, please circle 
346. 


New “Twin” Breast Form. Created by 
the designer of the famed Lov-E bras- 
sieres, the “Twin” breast form assures 
normal appearance after surgery. 
Custom-fitted and weight-adjusted for 
the individual wearer, it comes in 28 
Size variations. For a list of retailers, 
circle 332. 


Spring Salads. New recipes that in- 
clude “main dish,” dessert and party 
ideas will help you vary your menus. 
“The Art of Salad Making,” another 
Libby booklet, includes information 
on choosing greens, molded salads, 
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and unusual toppings. For illustrated 
booklet, please circle 487. 


For Senior Citizens. A recipe boolet 
designed especially for older people 
has been compiled by the Oster Mfg. 
Co. For your free copy of “Special 
Taste Treats for a Very Special Per- 
son,” circle 382. 


A New and Simple Enema. Here is a 
simply written, illustrated booklet 
that describes the Fleet Enema—a dis- 
posable, plastic squeeze bottle with 
lubricated rectal tube attached. The 
booklet tells how to administer the 
enema to children, yourself and other 
adults. For a free copy, please circle 
377. 


Meat and Nutrition. A stand-by for all 
appetizing meals, meat is an outstand- 
ing provider of top-quality protein for 
growth and maintenance of healthy 
tissues in all age groups and provides 
valuable amounts of B vitamins, 
blood-building iron and other essential 
minerals. For further information on 
the contribution of meat to adequate 
nutrition, circle 282. 


“Bed Wetting and the Older Child,” a 
booklet offered by the Jolan Sales 
Company, discusses some of the emo- 
tional factors involved with this prob- 
lem. Various methods that can be 
used in conjunction with your family 
physician to help with the _ bed- 
wetting problem are suggested. For 
this informative booklet, circle 495. 


Sugar Substitute. Calories count. Help 
cut them out with Sugarless Sweeten- 
er, a free-flowing saccharine powder. 
Now in a handy, attractive shaker-top 
bottle. Two teaspoonfuls of Sugarless 
Sweetener provide the sweetening ef- 
fect of a cup of sugar. For informa- 
tion, a calorie chart, and a generous 
trial-size sample, circle 511. 
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“Cornmeal Cookery.” Crisp, hot, 
flavorful corn breads add appeal to 
your daily menu. You will want this 
booklet containing a variety of recipes 
for economical, nutritious corn meal. 
For a free copy, circle 431. 


Whole Grain Recipes. Tested, tasty 
recipes using whole grain cereal and 
stone ground flours are yours free 
from Elam Mills, Inc. The rich food 
values and delicious nut-like flavor 
make these family favorites. For 
your free booklet, circle 421. 


For Quick, Easy Relaxation. The 
original Contour Chair-Lounge is de- 
signed to fit the curves of your body 
and gives you “cradle comfort.” It 
is available in five sizes to fit every 
figure type. For complete informa- 
tion, circle 401. 


Family Vacation Dream. Make it come 
true in marvelous Minnesota! This 
summer relax in the “Land of 10,000 
Lakes.” For a free 42-page vacation 
book, circle 398. 


Stair Elevator. If you shouldn't climb 
up and down stairs or if you just want 
to save energy, the Stair-Glide home 
elevator is inexpensive and portable 
It can be installed in less than two 
hours.. For free descriptive booklet, 
circle 264. 


Indoor Climate Control. There is more 
to a good air-conditioning system in 
your home than temperature alone 
The factors involved are explained in 
a booklet prepared by Lennox In- 
dustries entitled, “How to Select Your 
Heating & Air Conditioning System.” 
For a free copy, circle 463. 


Health Information. Publications on 
almost every phase of health from ac- 
cidents to x-rays are available from 
the American Medical Association. 
For a free booklet containing infor- 
mation on more than 300 pamphlets 
plus directions for obtaining them, 
write: Order Dept., American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


Send requests for the booklet below 
directly to the address indicated for 
the item. 

For Baby’s Skin Care. Desitin Medic- 
inal and Nursery Powder, Baby Lo- 
tion, and Soap assure overall care of 
infant’s tender skin, soothing, pro- 
tective, healing. Recommended by 
many doctors. Excellent for adoles- 
cent and adult skin care too. For 
generous sample supply of all three, 
send 25c in coin to Desitin Chemical 
Company, 812 Branch Avenue, Provi- 
dence 4, Rhode Island. 
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one and serves only to reinforce in- | 


fantilisms. 


There is no cause for alarm, how- 


ever. Usually, when the twins go 
to school, they begin to catch up 
quickly enough. It therefore follows 
that parents can help them catch 
up even in the pre-school period. 
Help consists in getting the twins 
to spend a fair proportion of their 
time both with adults and with other 
children who speak well. For their 
speech development, as for other 
aspects of their development, twins 
need as great a sense of individuality 


as possible. It is up to their parents | 


to give them this sense. 


Twins sometimes succeed in over- | 


coming the inherent difficulties they 
have with speech. They do so, how- 
ever, not through accident but 
through stimulation. Generally, this 
stimulation is of two kinds: Their 
parents have given them special at- 
tention by reading aloud to them, 
playing word games with them, and 
by encouraging them to participate 
in family conversation, ete. Or stim- 
ulation may come in a playschool 


where they meet and respond to | 


other children. 


There is also a greater incidence | 


of twins in families containing stut- 
terers, and, in twinning families the 
stuttering is more frequent among 
twins than among other siblings. 

Parents of twins sometimes won- 


Next.. 
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M R Fi TT muy develop a a «atte ability. 


Most little boys have an inborn 
interest in mechanical matters. 
This leads them to try to see what 
makes things move or tick, but 
tampering with mechanical 
“innards” by the very young gen- 
erally ends disastrously. 

With parts of this and that strewn 
about, it is no wonder that parents 
(especially mothers who never 
were little boys) are ‘apt to mistake 
youthful “scientific” investigation 
as just so much destruction. 

it is here, in the early stages of a 
young mind’s mechanical devel- 
opment that the utmost patience 
and understanding are important. 
Should you “no-no” constantly 
in order not to have your electri- 
cal equipment, TV, or radio 
wrecked—or is there a happy dis- 
cipline to deal with the situation? 


A way to prevent costly damage, 
proven helpful by one mother, is 
to permit investigation to go ram- 
pant within prescribed limits. 
This limited area, if only a cor- 
ner, might be called Jackie’s 
“Research Lab.” Here could be a 
few blunt tools, an old alarm 
clock, broken mechanical toys, 
and old gadgets he could work on 
with screw driver or hammer. 


By kindergarten days, Daddy 
might begin to explain and dem- 
onstrate some of the simple ma- 
chines, showing the hows and 
whys of certain wheels and gears, 
screws and springs. Later he 
might point out the open-to-view 
machinery common in everyday 
living as to what makes mother’s 
egg beater go round or why push- 
ing pedals makes a bike go. 


sti tater, Dad might 

point out the prin- 

ciple of levers, ex- 

emplified in crowbars and 

seesaws. And give boy light pul- 
leys with wii to experiment. 


by 
Peter Stephens 
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der what effect the twins will have 
on other children in the family. Ac- 
tually, an elder child will have very 
much the same reaction of jealousy 
when his mother has twins as he 
would have if only one baby were 
born. Yet, of course, the fact that 
having twins in the family is an un- 
usual occurrence that arouses the 
consternation of family and friends, 
does heighten the elder child’s reac- 
tions. That the twins are two—a 
sort of united front—while the elder 
child is only one, does naturally in- 
tensify, too, the original reactions of 
sibling rivalry. 

A child on the other hand, who 
has twins as elder brothers or sis- 
ters, is likely to feel that it is quite 
natural and usual that there are 
two children of the same age in 
the family. He will naturally begin 
to observe the extra attention the 
twins command and will realize that 
they are, in some mysterious way, 
more of a team than are other 
children. The fact of which the non- 
twin will be most conscious, how- 
ever, is that the twins always have 
each other as companions, that they 
are never alone, and that they make 
an intimate pair, just as the parents 
do. This intimacy that seems to ex- 
clude other brothers and sisters will 


be the most tormenting aspect of 
the twins to this younger child who, 
though a brother or sister, seems to 


be an outsider. This “outsider” is 
likely to build a pretend world for 
himself, to invent imaginary com- 
panions, and to find great compensa- 
tion in a heightened fantasy life of 
his own. 


Twins psychologically need deli- 
cate treatment, for, like all minori- 
ties, they have sensitive feelings and 
strong potential vulnerabilities. As 
the twins grow older, they must be 
helped to make friends in their peer 
group because it is not always easy 
to find a place in a group for two 
who go as a couple. And unless they 
have been encouraged early to break 
emotionally free of each other and 
to transfer some of the love they 
feel for each other to their parents, 
they will have difficulty in courtship 
and marriage. No man and no 
woman wants to marry two. And 
two he or she will marry unless the 
man or woman, born a twin, has 
learned to live as one human being 
—and not as two. Twins are two 
separate people. 

Here are some rules for improving 
the happiness of twins: 


1. Dress your twins differently. 
Dressing them alike might enchant 
the neighbors and seem so “cute,” 
but the very cuteness can do psy- 
chological damage. And for the 
same reason, give them presents and 
toys that are not the same—but dif- 
ferent. 

2. Treat them like two distinct 
individuals. You can do this by play- 
ing up their special skills and tal- 
ents. However, be careful to avoid 
spurring competition between them. 
Also, encourage them to use their 
special skills to divide duties between 
them. 

3. Refer to them by their names, 
or “the boys,” or “the girls,’ but 
not as “the twins.” 

4. When they are present, don’t 
talk about them. Particularly, don’t 
draw comparisons between them. 

5. Educate outsiders to your own 
scheme of things for the rearing of 
twins. Play down the attempts of 
outsiders to make damaging remarks 
like “Which one are you?” 

6. Let each of the twins be known 


by his own name. Vary,the order of 
names when you call them. If one 
time you say Jeff and Phil, the next 
time say Phil and Jeff. Try, too, 
sometimes to call the one and not 
the other, so that they need not al- 
ways respond as a team or be united 
in Siamese closeness. 

7. Let each choose his own clothes, 
books, and toys. 

8. Encourage each to develop his 
own interests. 

9. Encourage each to cultivate 
some friends he can call his own— 
who are not friends of both boys or 
girls, but are his alone. 

10. Encourage each twin to spend 
some time on his own away from 
home. A vacation away from the 
family during which he is not an- 
chored to a brother or sister in his 
own image will do a twin’s ego much 
good. But, of course, both twins 
should be given this opportunity. 
And give each of the twins the op- 
portunity to be alone with father 
and mother. He needs to know he 
can call his parents his own. END 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL PLANS SPEED-UP 


A PILOT program enrolling students directly from high school into 
a coordinated college-medical school educational program and granting 
them M.D. degrees in six years instead of the traditional seven or eight 
will go into effect in the fall of 1961 at Northwestern University Medi- 


The new program will eliminate the present division between the 
premedical and the medical school years. During two years of liberal 
arts college work, 25 specially selected students capable of advanced 
placement in college will take premedical courses in a more concen- 
trated form, with the time equally divided among the physical and 
biological sciences, the behavioral sciences, and the humanities. At the 
end of the fourth year, a B.S. degree will be granted in one of the 


Noting the increasing competition for talented, scientifically-minded 
students from other professions such as engineering, university officials 
believe the reduced time for the education program will attract qualified 
students who are now discouraged by the long years of training for 


Other changes in the curriculum will affect all of Northwestern’s 


—Laboratory aspects of the basic sciences will be presented in a com- 
bined laboratory. Anatomy and pathology, for example, will be 
coordinated so that the normal and abnormal aspects of the human 


—A proposed new building will provide special small laboratories to 
permit students to work individually or as teams on more advanced 


—The clinics of the medical school will be reorganized, with emphasis 
placed not only on discerning physical symptoms of patients but on 
learning how social, economic, and psychological factors influence 
the course of illness. Students will follow individual patients or fami- 
lies for several years rather than just seeing the patient on isolated 


—Studies in the humanities will continue in medical schoo] in seminar 
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keep Kaopectate handy. 
Two reasons why Kaopectate takes the ‘‘emergency”’ out of diarrhea: 


= Promptly removes bacterial poisons and irritants from the body. 
= Spreads a soothing coat on irritated stomach and intestinal tissues. 
Cramping stops and diarrhea is quickly relieved. 

Ask your druggist for the large 10-ounce bottle of Kaopectate; keep 
it ready in your medicine cabinet, for fast relief of diarrhea. 
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HIPPOCRATES—Medicine Becomes a Science—reproduced here is one of a 


Great 
Moments 
in 


Medicine 


Diagnosis of disease by means of touch, hearing, and 
close observation was advocated by Hippocrates. This 
kindly, dedicated Greek physician practiced in the 
fifth century B.C. He is revered worldwide as the 
“Father of Medicine.” There emerged from his teach- 
ings a system of professional practices based on natural 
study and rational inquiry, which replaced older 
systems based on magic and superstition. 


Che ethical principles laid down by this ancient pre- 
ceptor guide the modern physician, whose chief con- 
cerns are the welfare of his patients and careful study 
of their individual needs. With the aid of today’s 
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scientific discoveries, your physician is able to provide 
the finest medical care the world has ever known. 
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satisfaction is in the confidence with which physicians 
prescribe and pharmacists dispense Parke-Davis medi- 
cines . . . and in the ever-increasing health and longer 
life of the peoples of the world. 
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